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Manager Grand Opera House. 


to the Academy of Music where it continued for some time. After 
this came such well-known pieces as “ The Still Alarm,” by Joseph 
Arthur ; “Blue Jeans,” by the same author ; “The Brownies,” by 
Palmer Cox ; Chauncey Olcott in the “Irish Artist,” “The Cherry 
Pickers,” “The Minstrel of Clare,” “Cumberland ’61,” and Chauncey 
Olcott again in the “Irish Gentleman,” which is now running. Mr. 
Bosenquest is now preparing “ The Hoosier Doctor,” a new play by 
Augustus Thomas in which the leading parts will be taken by Digby 
Bell and Laura Joyce Bell. 

Personally Mr. Bosenquest is a very agreeable man, and the fact 
that he is a 32nd degree Mason, and a Knight of the Mystic Shrine 
•shows how popular he is among men. For twelve years he has 
been one of the best known members of the B. P. O. Elks. He has 
a delightful home on the West Side, where he resides with his 
family. 

No one who is now a manager in New York has had as wide an 
•experience in all matters connected with the stage, both on the 
boards and off, as Mr. Augustus Pitou. Born in New York in 1843, 
he attended the Mechanics Institute in Chambers Street, later 
.graduating from the old Seventeenth Street Public School to the Free 
Academy. At fourteen he went to sea — didn’t run away, but just 
went — remaining a sailor till he was twenty-one, at which age he had 
Tisen to be first mate. As the oil fever broke out about that time, 
young Pitou caught it and went to the oil regions, where he spent two 
years and didn’t succeed in making his fortune. Coming back to 
New York he cast about for something to do, and chanced upon an 
opening at the Winter Garden Theatre, and at once took advantage 
of it. The theatre burned down the same week, but this did not 
dampen his ardor, indeed he played here until the opportunity ar- 
rived for him to become a member of the Walnut Street Theatre 
Stock Company in Philadelphia, then under the management of 
Edwin Booth and John Sleeper Clark. Here the youthful aspirant for 
histrionic laurels was taught many valuable lessons in his art, that 
the young actors of the present generation are sadly in need of. For 
three years he remained with this fine company, until Edwin Booth 
opened his new theatre in New York at the corner of Twenty-third 
Street and Sixth Avenue, where Mr. Pitou played The Prince in 
“ Borneo and Juliet” on the opening night. For three or four years 
he played such parts with Booth as Horatio in “Hamlet ” and Mal- 
colm in “ Macbeth.” When John E. Owens formed the first combi- 
nation company, Mr. Pitou was chosen as leading man and played 
for a year, until he joined Barrett, with whom he opened the Vari- 
eties Theatre, now the Grand Opera House, in New Orleans. Later 
he went on tour with Madame Janauscliek, and also with the Mark 
Smith Comedy Company. Then he went West on a circuit managed 
by John Stevens, finally ending up in Toronto, where he opened a 
new theatre and remained as leading man for a year or more. 


About this time Mr. Pitou thought there was more to be made in 
the managerial line than before the footlights, so he took out the 
“ Danischeffs,” and was not successful. He stuck manfully to it, 
however, and as there was a demand at that period for border plays 
he took out “Texas Jack,” whom he starred with profit. The 
next year he was offered the management of the Grand Opera 
House in Toronto, which he promptly accepted, and directed its af- 
fairs with ability for three years. During this time the theatre 
burned down, and the present Grand Opera House in Toronto was 
built under Mr. Pitou’s direction. About this time he starred Jos- 
eph Murphy for four years, during which he was business manager 
of Booth’s Theatre for the late John Stetson, finally becoming Mr. 
Stetson’s representative and managing the Fifth Avenue Theatre 
for him. W. J. Scanlan attracted Mr. Pitou’s attention at this 
period, and seeing a good chance for excellent business, he took up 
the management of this clever Irish actor, succeeding splendidly 
until the sad retirement of his star. As a successor to Scanlan, Mr. 
Pitou took Chauncey Olcott, whom he has built up and starred with 
great success, and with whom he has just made another five-year 
contract. Mr. Pitou is not a man who is satisfied with the affairs 
that would keep any ordinary man busy. While managing Scanlan 
and Olcott, he starred Bobert B. Mantell for five years, and Bose Cogh- 
lan for three years. In 1895, Mr. Pitou took the management of the 
Grand Opera House and the last three years have been by far the most 
prosperous that this house ever had. He made it a popular-priced thea- 
tre, and booked the best plays for one and two weeks. This season 
such attractions as “Never Again,” “ Under the Bed Bobe,” May 
Irwin, “White Heather,” Fanny Davenport and E. H. Soth- 
ern are to be seen at the Grand Opera House. Mr. Pitou’s 
work has not been confined to acting and managing, he has done a 
great deal of playwriting, both alone and collaborating. With 
Jessup and Townsend he wrote “ Mavourneen ’’and “ Myles Aroon;” 
with George Jessup he wrote “The Irish Artist” and “ The Power 
of the Press. ” Chauncey Olcott’s latest play ‘ ‘ Sweet Inniscarra ” 
was written by Mr. Pitou alone, and he is at work on a new one 
for next season. Mr. Pitou’s present enterprises are Chauncey 
Olcott, “Cumberland ’61,” a very successful play by Franklin 
Flyles, dramatic critic of the Sun, and “The Cherry Pickers,’ 
surely a good deal for one man, but Mr. Pitou has the assistance of 
his son, Augustus Pitou, Jr., who has been with him in his office 
some four years, so that now he is of great assistance to his father. 
Certainly few men have had as broad an experience as Mr. Pitou, 
and it has made him a cultivated man with whom it is a pleasure 
to talk about his profession. 

J. K. Adams. 
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The Woman’s String Orchestra of New York. 


Oloitien in IHu$ic. 

WHAT SOME WOMEN HAVE ACCOMPLISHED IN 
VARIOUS LINES OF MUSICAL WORK. 

n EW YORK, with its conservative ideas, has been slow to recog- 
nize the fitness of women for orchestral work. Some time 
ago, however, a number of prominent society people, with 
musical proclivities, formed an organization whose object it 
was to foster the study of the music of world-renowned com- 
posers. The outcome of this association was the Woman’s 
String Orchestra Society. It was projected and carried out by 
the ladies of the exclusive set and has been successful from the 
start. It is the aim of the society to popularize the highest 
type of orchestra music. Also to band professional women 
together in a society where they may earn a livelihood by 
engaging in a congenial occupation. The inaugurators de- 
sired to revive a taste for string orchestra music, now so 
much neglected. The members do not base their claims for rec- 
ognition on the fact that they are women, but ask to be judged 
solely on their own merits. 

Only the founders, associate members, and their friends are ad- 
mitted to the concerts, the general public being excluded. The 
membership is limited to three hundred, new members being admit- 
ted only upon the recommendation of those already in the society. 
The membership is increasing rapidly, and there are many appli- 
cants on the waiting list. 

That the most exclusive society is represented is easily demon- 
strated ; Mrs. Nicholas Fish, a well-known patron of the arts, is the 
President, with the famed violinist, Mme. CamilloUrso, as honorary 
Vice-President ; other Vice-Presidents are Mrs. Wm. C. Whitney, 
.Sirs. Henry Villard, Mrs. W. E. Shepherd, Mrs. Vanderbilt, Mrs. 
Schemerhorn, Mrs. Newbold Morris, Mrs. Ferdinand Wilmerding, 
Miss Spencer Trask and other ladies potent in the realm of fashion 
and art. 

Mme. Urso is greatly interested in the success of the club. She 
says : 


“ There is so much excellent talent among women, of the kind re- 
quired, that needs but an opportunity to be heard. I have no doubt 
of the society’s success.” 

The orchestra has already produced such fine works as the 
Tchaikowsky Serenade,” Grabbe’s “Don Juan,” and “Faust,” 
Grieg’s “Norwegian Melodies,” Massenet’s “L’Assumption,” etc. 

To Mr. Carl V. Lachmund, the conductor, too much praise can- 
not be accorded, for the musical proficiency of the society is due to 
his untiring energy and wise training. His is the only masculine 
name which appears on the programme. This gentleman is admir- 
ably qualified for such a position, having studied under Liszt, 
Scharwenka and other able inanists. He has a special gift of edu- 
cating musicians, is familiar with the different orchestral instru- 
ments and is a master of the highest branches of musical theory. 

There are some fine soloists among the members. Miss Leon tine 
Gaertner, the ’cellist, has a world- wide reputation, and her perform- 
ance on that most melodious of instruments can scarcely be sur- 
passed. This lady has played at the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
at the Leiderkranz and Arion concerts she shows her training in 
the best German schools of music. 

Miss Ida Branch, the first violin, is a phenomenal sight reader. 
She derives the best part of her musical education from Joachim, 
and was a member of the celebrated Vienna orchestra. Her playing 
is sympathetic, artistic and brilliant. 

The Misses Lucie Neidhardt and Corinne Flint are fine viola 
players, while Olga Severina, the bass, earned an enviable reputa- 
tion before coming to this country and joining the string orchestra. 

Those who listen to the difficult selections so admirably rendered 
by the Women’s Orchestra cannot fail to appreciate their splendid 
training as ensemble players. From the beginning they have been 
a success, but their second season has been inaugurated with musi- 
cal brilliancy. The critics are willing to give disinterested praise to 
this band of women artists, who have done much to dignify the pro- 
fession. 

Last summer Mrs. Nicholas Fish entertained the association in 
her beautiful home at Tuxedo, built in the baronial style of the 
Middle Ages. The orchestra gave an interesting performance in the 
great hall of the castle to a number of Mrs. Fish’s invited guests. 
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The proud boast, of Baltimore as to its beautiful women is well 
sustained by Miss Emma A. Dambmann, who possesses the added 
charms of a fine contralto voice and considerable ability as an artist. 
She conducts a studio for amateur painters, and much of her work, 
both in oil and black-and-white, has received very favorable criti- 
cism. As a singer Miss Dambmann is even better known than as a 
painter. Her voice is of a rich, carrying quality, and has delighted 
many of the most fashionable congregations in the Monumental 
City, including the historic Cathedral, the church home of Cardinal 
Gibbons, and the stylish Oheb Shalom Synagogue, of Eutaw Place. 
At present she is leading soloist of St. Patrick’s Church. Last year 
she received great praise as a member of the Boston Mendelsshon 
Quartette. Miss Dambmann has studied under the best vocal in- 
structors, and has ambitions for the concert platform, which her 
unusual musical ability will unquestionably enable her to realize. 

Miss Jeanne Franko, well known to lovers of good music, is a 
native of New Orleans. She received her artistic training in Berlin 
and Paris, De Ahna and Vieuxtemps being her teachers. During 
the Paris Exposition she was invited to join the St. Cecelia, a quar- 
tette composed of women musicians, and which won well-merited 
commendation from the Europe an press. After Miss Franko’s re- 
turn to her native land she was engaged by Theodore Thomas, 
Anton Seidl and other well known conductors, besides appearing at 
private houses a number of times as a soloist at musicales. This 
talented violinist comes of a family of musicians, and from her 
earliest childhood has been imbued with a passionate love for her 
art. She plays with enthusiasm, breadth, roundness of tone and 
exquisite tenderness. She thrills and holds the attention of her 
audience from the beginning to the finale, executing the most diffi- 
cult passages with the greatest ease. Miss Franko is a mistress of 
technique, and interprets intricate music as readily as she does the 
simplest compositions. 

The Jeanne Franko trio, of which Miss Franko is the leader, 
holds high rank among such organizations. It is in its third season, 
and its career has been very successful. 

Boston is the home of the Eichberg string quartette, a well-known 
organization. It derives its name from Mr. Julius Eichberg, the 
members being pupils of this eminent musician ; and who com- 


pleted their studies at the Royal High School of Music, Berlin. The 
qudrtette has successfully toured the United States and Canada, 
having given more than five hundred concerts, and receiving flat- 
tering recognition everywhere. The members are intelligent and 
conscientious artists, and their entertainments are of the highest 
excellence ; they rank with the best performers of classical music 
in America. The skilful training received by these young ladies is 
revealed in the accuracy, delicate phrasing and artistic style with 
which they perform on their various instruments. 

The Misses Laura Webster and Lilian Shattuck have played the 
violin and violoncello since 1882. Miss Webster is a soloist of rare 
talent ; she performs with faultless intonation, purity and roundness 
of tone. Miss Lilian Shattuck, the first violin, is a bright and pains- 
taking artist, and shows a marked individuality of style; her playing 
is polished and graceful. 

The only Women’s Cornet Quartette in the world is that of the 
accomplished Park Sisters. 

Nellie Berger, a member of the once renowned “Berger Family,” 
was the original female cornetist. When quite young, Anna Park 
listened to Miss Berger’s performance, and was so impressed that 
she determined to learn to play on the cornet. Her family inter- 
posed many objections, but finally her father bought her a cornet, 
and she set to work to master the instrument. Coming of a musical 
family, this was not as arduous an undertaking as it might have 
been. Her enthusiasm fired the ambition of the other members 
of the family, who all began to learn. When they were competent 
they started out on a concert tour. At this time there were seven mem- 
bers, little Henry Park, the youngest, being only three years old. 
At present only the four sisters compose the organization, the 
others being engaged in various avocations. They studied at the 
New England Conservatory, under Henry Brown and Thomas 
Leverett, two prominent cornetists. The Park sisters have many 
engagements for drawing-room and church functions, and have 
played at the White House several times. 

The sisters all dress alike, presenting a pleasing picture on the 
stage. Besides the cornet they are proficient on the mandolin, gui- 
tar and zither, and compose a string-quartette of these instruments. 


Miss Jeanne Franko. 


Miss Emma A. Dambmann. 
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Tsi-Hsi, 

Empress Dowager of China. 



De Dree Reigning Sovereigns of China: 

THE EMPRESS DOWAGER, TSI-HSI ; THE EMPRESS, 
YEH-HO-N A-L A ; AND THE EMPEROR, 

• KWANGSU. 

T T is not generally known that a Tartar and not a Chinese 
Sovereign is now seated upon the Dragon throne. After 
the accession of the first Manchu, or Tartar, Emperor in 
1650, there was friction between the two races, especially on ac- 
count of the enforced adoption of the plated queue, which now 
hangs down every Chinaman’s back, and which, strictly speaking, 
is not Chinese. In exactly the way the Normans were merged into 
the English race the Tartars have become Chinese. However, while 
the dialect of Pekin is the official and court language, Manchu is 
studied, and archery — for the bow of the Tartar is famous— is a 
necessary part of education. The famous marks of distinction, the 
buttons of the nine ranks and the peacock’s feather, are also Man- 
chu and not Chinese. Ever since the empire was subjugated by the 
Manchus, garrisons of Tartar troops, commanded by Tartar gener- 
als, have held the Chinese. Since that time eight Manchu Emper- 
ors have become “guests on high,” including K’ang-Hsi, who 
reigned sixty- one years, and who was one of the greatest patrons' of 
literature the world has ever seen, ancl Tao-Kuang, during whose 
reign Hong Kong was ceded to the English and five ports thrown 
open to commerce. At the death of Hsien Feng in 1862, a young 
child, Tung-Chih, succeeded to the Dragon throne, of which the two 
Empresses, Tsi An and Tsi-Hsi, assumed the regency. They not 
only governed at a critical period of China’s history, but they 
proved themselves such marvels of diplomacy, strategy and strength 
that it quite reverses one’s ideas regarding the position of woman in 
China. 

Tung-Chih “ ascended upon the Dragon to be a guest on high ” in 
1875 directly after attaining his majority, followed by his wife, Ah- 
luta. Rumor said she was poisoned. He left no offspring, and the 
two Empresses resumed their authority. For the first time since 
the Manchu accession it was necessary to depart from the line of 
succession^ and %0 select a sovereign. With a bold stroke the two 
Empresses took matters in their own hands. They passed by the 
son of Prince Kung (Hsien Feng’s elder brother) and proclaimed 
Prince Chun’s son, Tsai-Tien, Emperor, under the name of Kwangsu, 
who was so young that they had a long future of power for them- 
selves. There was great opposition from the servants of the Palace, 
but Tsi An, the Empress of the Eastern Palace, punished the lead- 
ers with death and controlled the others. 

The selection of these women met with criticism in the Censorate, 
and one distinguished statesman, Wukotu, committed suicide to 
attract public attention to the scandal ! The two Empresses then 
held the reins of government. In 1881, Tsi An died, leaving Tsi- 


Hsi in sole power. Although Tsi An was a marvelous woman, still 
more remarkable is the Empress Dowager, Tsi-Hsi, who is to-day 
the power of China. It is said that the greatest Mandarin in tho 
Flowery Kingdom would far rather face the Emporer than the se- 
cluded lady whose firmness has often been tried but has never given 
way, and who is practically buried alive in the Palace of Pekin. 
Many statesmen consider her better worthy of study than any queen 
who has reigned for the last two centuries, and worthy to rank with 
Catherine II. of Russia and Elizabeth of England. Tung Chi’s- 
mother, Tsi-Hsi, was not the Empress of Hsien-Feng, but one of his 
harem, who, after the birth of this son, was raised to the rank of 
Empress Dowager, jr., or Empress of the Western Palace and Em- 
press Mother, ranking next to Tsi- An, Empress of the Eastern Pal- 
ace. Her history is romantic. She was an extremely beautiful 
young girl, who lived in the suburb of Canton. Her family was 
starving and she persuaded her parents to sell her as a slave. A re- 
nowned general bought her and educated her, for, in addition to her 
beauty, she showed much cleverness, and a charming disposition. 
The general, being summoned to Pekin, could think of no finer gift 
to offer to his Emperor than his adopted daughter, and Hsien-Feng 
was delighted with her. 

In 1884, the Chinese world was astonished by the sudden fall and 
disgrace of Prince Kung, the most powerful man in China. A de- 
cree of the Empress Regent (now r the Empress Dowager) , consigned 
liim to instant obscurity, because the Empress said “he overrated 
his own importance.” Prince Chun then became prominent, not- 
withstanding the law forbidding a father to serve under his son, 
and remained powerful until he died suddenly in 1891. In 1890, the- 
Marquis Tseng had died, and Li Hung Chang was left the chief 
advisor of the Empress. He, the great Viceroy who made his tour 
around the world a year ago, and who is famous for his conduct and 
generalship during the Taiping Rebellion, although of pure Chinese 
blood, with not a drop of Manchu, is the strong pillar of the Dragon 
throne. He has always found the Empress Dowager friendly to his 
plans of reform, and a patron of the railway schemes, and she has 
rewarded him with the yellow jacket and the peacock’s feather. 

Tsi-Hsi is now sixty-four years old. Her honorific titles are “ten- 
der, blessed, dignified and helpful,” received after her son was born; 
“reposeful and serene,” after his accession; “refulgent and con- 
tented,” upon his majority ; “sedate and contented,” on his mar- 



The Temple of Heaven, Pekin. 
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Camel’s-Back Bridge in the Grounds of the Emperor’s Summer Palace. 

From “ Chinese Characteristics .” Copyright 1894, by Fleming H. Revell Company . 


riage ; and “ reverent and long-lived,” on her retirement. This took 
place in 1889, when Kwangsu was married to Yeh-ho-na-la, daughter 
of a Manchu general. The bride was selected by the Empress Dow- 
ager out of many hundred ladies, and another diplomatic stroke, 
the choice was her own niece, who was also a cousin to Kwangsu. 
Her proclamation is interesting, and reads: “Since the Emperor 
reverently entered upon the succession to his great patrimony, he 
has been growing day by day to manhood, and it is right that a per- 
son of high distinction should be selected to be his consort and to 
assist him in the duties of the Palace, to the end that the high posi- 
tion of Empress may be fittingly filled and the Emperor supported 
in the pursuit of virtue. The choice having fallen upon Yeh-ho- 
na-la, the daughter of Deputy Lieutenant-General Kuei-Hsiang, a 
maiden of virtuous character and becoming and dignified demeanor, 
we command that she be appointed Empress.” 

This was the first wedding of a reigning Emperor since 1674, and 
was a superb festival, upon which $5,000,000 was expended. The 
Empress Regent issued her farewell edict and passed into retire- 
ment. She is, however, the most important subject in the Palace, 
and the Emperor does her homage at frequent intervals by making 
the highest ceremony of nine prostrations before her. So important, 
indeed, is she that only a short time ago did the Emperor decree that 
while the usual New Year ceremonies paid to him should be aban- 
doned, owing to the eclipse which fell on that date, and which was 
an omen of disaster, the usual attentions to the Empress Dowager 
must be observed. 

Tsi-Hsi has not only taken a hand in politics, but all the women 
in the harem are under her nominal direction. It is not known how 
many women are there, but it is known that they and the Emperor 
are guarded by an army of 10,000 soldiers. None 'but official and 
Court personages are ever admitted to the Pink Forbidden City. It 
is well to remember that Pekin consists of two cities : the outer or 
Chinese city, surrounded by a wall six miles in circuit ; and the 
inner, or Imperial (Manchu) city, enclosed by an immense wall, two 
miles in circuit. The color of the curled and turned-up roofs of the 
palaces, kiosks, pagodas and temples has given it the name of Pink, 
or Purple, Forbidden City. Here is also the Hall of Great Harmony, 
with its enormous audience-room, where the Emperor holds his 
levees on New Year’s Day and his birthday feasts, and here is the 
Palace of the Heavenly Purity, where he meets his Cabinet at dawn. 
From the night young Kwangsu was carried into the Imperial Pal- 
ace by order of the two Empresses he has not been outside the 
grounds of the Forbidden City, although he rules over 350,000,000 
people. Only a score of “foreign devils ” have everlooked upon his 
face, and very few of the inhabitants of Pekin have ever seen their 
ruler. When it is remembered that the Empress is still more se- 
cluded and guarded than the “ Son of Heaven,” even more wonder- 
ful appears the career of Tsi-Hsi. The Forbidden City is set in the 


midst of a beautiful park, at one end of which is a large lake, bright 
with lotus blooms and spanned by a white marble bridge. Here is 
the Temple of Happiness, dedicated to Yuan-Fei, who lived 2,500 
years B. C., and who discovered the use of the silk worm, and here 
is a grove of mulberry trees and a cocoon-house. The Empress and 
her ladies come annually to sacrifice to Yuan-Fei, to feed the silk 
worms and to unwind cocoons, as an example to the Chinese women. 
It may be said here that neither the Empress nor the Empress Dow- 
ager, nor any of the Manchu women, of which the harem is exclu- 
sively composed, bind their feet. This custom is confined to the 
Chinese women. 

The wives of distinguished courtiers sometimes appear at court, 
and on such occasions they are superbly dressed, wearing richly em- 
broidered tunics, scarfs and jewels, presenting all the hues of the rain- 
bow. On their tunics they have the devices of their lords. The 
nobles are attired in a loose robe of blue silk, richly embroidered in 
gold, a tunic of violet on the breast and back of which is embroid- 
ered a bird for civilian and a beast for the military orders. There 
are nine ranks distinguished by the button on the cap and the 
device on the tunic. I, a ruby button and a crane ; II, a red coral 
button and a golden pheasant ; III, a sapphire button and a pea- 
cock ; IV, a blue opaque button and a wild goose ; V, a crystal 
button and a silver pheasant ; VI, a white shell, button and a cor- 
morant ; VII, a gold button and a mandarin duck ; VIII, a gold 
button and a quail ; IX, a silver button and a long tailed jay. The 
military devices are in the following order : Unicorn, lion, leopard, 
tiger, bear, tiger-cat, mottled bear, seal, and rhinoceros. All under 
the ninth grade wear the oriole, and above all other orders, ranks 
the yellow jacket and the three-eyed peacock’s feather, worn at the 
back of the cap, sloping downward. 

The Emperor’s device is the five-clawed Dragon, and the Phoenix, 
or Argus pheasant is the device of the Empress. Its feathers of 
five colors, are named after the five cardinal virtues. The beautiful 
lemon-yellow is reserved for the Imperial family. 

The Empress Tek-ho-na-la, fulfills the ideal of Manchu beauty. 
She has “ cheeks ]ike the almond flower, lips like a peach’s bloom, 
waist like a willow-leaf, eyes bright as dancing ripples in the sun, 
and footsteps like the lotus-flower.” Tsi Hsi’s vitality and beauty 
are impaired by advancing age and ill-health. 

Kwangsu has nothing martial or commanding about him. but is 
delicate, melancholy, pale, gentle, and kind. He is very Manchu in 
appearance, having an oval face, sensative mouth, with narrow lips, 
straight nose, very arched eyebrows, and large, sorrowful expres- 
sive eyes. 

Such are the personages who continue the interesting Imperial 
life, which has been lived in Pekin since the thirteenth century of 
our era, 

Esther Singleton. 

® 


A little light, a little breath of air, 

A little merry sunshine by the way ; 

A little joy, a little doubt and care, 

A little clouding of the sunlight’s play. 


By tittles. 

A little hope, a little faith, and then 
A little longing of a throbbing breast ; 

A little pain, a little grief, and when 
The tears are past, a little prayerful rest. 


A little looking backward on the past, 

A little sunshine thro’ the rifted cloud ; 

A little gasp — a little shadow cast, 

• And then the deeper darkness of the shroud, 
Charles Sloan Reid. 
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H Runaway match. 

LL the garrison had been watching them, everyone expected 
the engagement to be announced, but week after week 
passed without a word from the young people. Lucy An- 
drews and Jack Arnold were not the only ones concerned, for every 
man, woman and child in the Post had a feeling of interest in this 
love affair. 

Lucy Andrews had come out to the little frontier army station on 
a visit, and a siege of her heart .was at once laid by Jack Arnold, a 
young cavalry lieutenant, and Bert Williams, a youthful surgeon. 
Of course, everyone wanted Lucy to capitulate to the cavalryman, 
who had the dash and sa voir faire that are supposed to belong to 
every trooper. The flirtation had afforded amusement for the gar- 
rison during the tedious winter and spring, now it was encroaching 
on the summer, and no one could say that Lucy had shown any de- 
cided preference. She was a tall, athletic girl, much used to ad- 
miration and was fond of remarking in a decidedly coquettish man- 
ner, “Marry, I marry ? why I love all the men and so cannot make 
my choice.” Then she would laugh, but everyone knew that it was 
her way to turn inquisitive people and keep her own secret. 

During the spring, Lucy and Jack had taken many long rides 
over the prairie and she became an expert horsewoman. So much 
so, that she wished to ride daily, and there was where the cavalry- 
man gained an advantage over the doctor. Jack carefully culti- 
vated Lucy’s desire for riding till she gained a reputation as 
one of the best women riders in that part of the West. There was. 
no fear in her composition, she felt that she could master any horse, 
no matter how vicious or wild. Lucy was not contented till she 
had ridden a bucking bronco — which she did one day while visiting 
at a ranch some distance from the Post. On her return from per- 
forming this feat, she expressed a desire to ride two troop horses 
known throughout the garrison as ugly runaways, and plungers, 
and rearers. Several of the men had been injured in the attempt to 
tame these animals, and at the time, the surgeon had three soldiers 
under his care, who had been hurt through the ugliness of the horses. 
One of these animals was called “ Lofty ” and the other “ Tumbler,” 
the names coming from their predominant vicious habits. 

They were all seated on the verandah after dinner, the officers 
having just come in from dress parade. Lucy had been sitting by 
the doctor, and as Jack came up she turned, saying, “Lieutenant 
Arnold, you will let me ride LoHy to-morrow, won’t you ?” with a 
sweet, pleading glance, and a smile that would bring “yes” every 
time. Arnold looked out on the parade, then at the girl he 
loved, and muttered, “ No, I cannot let you ride him, for the Cap- 
tain has asked to have both Lofty and Tumbler condemned. Then 

you might be hurt, but you are such a good horsewoman ” 

Never mind,’ broke in the doctor, “those horses are not fit 
for men to ride, let alone a delicate girl. If you had not 
refused Miss Lucy I should have asked the Captain to forbid your 
using the horses.” 

. “The horses are all right,” said Jack. ** and were thev not to be 
inspected and condemned I should allow Miss Lucv to ride one of 
them, for no harm would come to her, so long as I were alon<>\ Miss 
Lucy, do you want to walk up the parade.” 

Lucy had a pout on her pretty lips, but she excused herself to 
the doctor, and went off with the cavalryman. 

“Mr. Arnold, please let me ride Lofty to-morrow. I want to 
show them all that I can ride better than the men,” said Lucy as 
they started up the walk. ’ 

“ The doctor was right. They are ugly and you might be hurt. 
The thought sickened me,” said Jack. “When he spoke I could see 
you, as I have the men, crushed to the earth under these horses, a look 
of terror on your face and a groan upon your lips. No, I could 
not see you mount either of them, Lucy. I love you, I love you too 
well to endanger your life. You are everything to me, promise to 
be my wife. And Jack looked down at her with an appealing gaze. 
How handsome he looked, every bit the cavalry officer. 

There was a moment’s pause, the evening wind caught the long 
yellow plume in his helmet, while his hand fumbled the golden aig- 
uilette on his chest. A soft sigh escaped Lucy when she looked at 
the big trooper by her side as she said, “ I believe we were talking 
about my riding Lofty. Oh, yes, I shall be so sweet to Doctor Wil- 
liams, that he will withdraw all his objections ; then I will win the 
Captain over, and I won’t need your consent.” 

The manner in which Lucy ignored his avowal of love struck 
Jack hard, and after walking a short distance in silence he coolly 
said that they had better turn back. When the Colonel’s house was 
reached Jack opened the gate for Lucy to pass in, said, “Good 
night, everybody,” and was off to his quarters. 

“ Why, what is the matter with Arnold,” exclaimed the Colonel 

“ Oh, nothing ’’—with a shrug of the shoulders— “ he asked me to 
walk and then said he must return to do some work,” said Lucy, 
who managed to seat herself near Dr. Williams, to whom she ap- 
peared to be much devoted on this occasion. 

The reply from Lucy did not satisfy anyone, and evervone said, 

“ Jack has proposed and Lucy has rejected him— the foolish girl.” 
The old matrons grouped themselves in a corner, while they gos- 
siped about Jack and his failure to rejoin the party. 

As Lieutenant Arnold came up the parade after going to breakfast 
at the mess, he heard his name called from the Colonel’s quarters. 
“Mr. Arnold, Mr. Arnold, I wish to speak to you,” and Lucy 
bounded down the steps, full of life and enthusiasm, her face aglow 
and eyes sparkling after a night evidently of refreshing sleep and 
rest. As she looked at Jack she saw before her, not the handsome 
young office'' of the previous night, but a weary, haggard 


face, deep sunken eyes, and mouth with drawn comers, the 
face plainly said, “I have passed a night of anguish, of 
torture,” but that made no apparent difference to Lucy beyond’ the 
slight shock she experienced at the first glance. 

“I want you to go riding with me this afternoon after drill,” 
said Lucy, “I am going to ride Lofty, and the Captain said if you 
will ride his stall mate — “bunky”he called him — Tumbler, there 
will not be the slightest trouble. It’s only when they are parted 
that they are bad.” 

“Iam sorry Miss Andrews, but I shall be busy the whole day.” 

“But, I cannot go without you — at least the Captain said that if 
I rode Lofty you must go.” 

“ Then you will not ride him for, as I said, I shall be engaged all 
day,” Jack muttered as he began to move on. 

“Mr. Arnold, I shall be really angry,” said Lucy, ‘if you don’t go 
with me. I will give you till after breakfast to change your mind. 
You need a change for you are very disagreeable this morning.” 

Whereat Jack bowed and walked away, not vouchsafeing an an- 
swer, but Lucy called, “ I shall ride Lofty whether you go or not.” 

“ I believe the girl will,” said Jack to himself as he walked toward 
the mess. “Well I’ll go with her— it’s the Captain’s wish, other- 
wise I would not. I’ll tell her that I have put in for leave and am 
going away, and I hope she’ll be happy with Dr. Williams.” 

Breakfast over, Jack stopped at the Colonel’s. Lucy was sitting 
on the porch. “I will go with you after drill— the Captain said 
he wished me to accompany you, and his wish is an order you know, 
but it must not be a long ride, as I have a great deal to do. I must 
pack up, I am going away to-morrow on leave. I will order the 
horses for immediately after drill.” 

Drill over, Lieutenant Arnold cantered up the drive to the Col- 
onel’s where Lucy stood impatiently waiting for him with Lofty 
and Tumbler, equally as impatient, pawing the earth, champing 
their bits and biting at each other. Dismounting from his own 
horse he assisted Lucy to the saddle, then mounted Tumbler. As 
they passed out, the ladies of the garrison said, “ If they only marry 
what a handsome pair they will make.” 

The horses acted beautifully, causing no worry, Lofty evidently 
appreciating that his burden this time was a precious one. The 
crisp air of the early autumn afternoon brought color to the cheeks 
of the riders as they sped over the prairie ; it made Jack almost for- 
get his sorrows and he was saying sweet nothings to the girl by his 
side. At last he grew more serious and endeavored to bring about 
a reopening of his former avowal. As if to avoid giving an answer, 
Lucy hit Lofty across the neck with her crop. There was one 
bound as the animal made a wild plunge. It was the first time any- 
one had ever dared to strike him. Behind, close on his heels, came 
Tumbler. Lofty had the bit in his teeth and was running with all 
his strength. 

“ I’ll stick on ; he'll tire ; follow me,” yelled Lucy. Jack tried to 
catch her, but Tumbler had too much weight to get abreast or 
ahead of his “ bunky,” and with an effort only was he able to keep 
up. The runaways had left the Post far behind and there was no 
sign of their stopping, when, of a sudden, there was a sharp cry, a 
cloud of dust and a riderless horse. Lucy saw it over her shoulder 
Tumbler, with his heavy load, had been unable to stand the pace 
stumbled and fell, crushing Jack beneath him. With a mighty 
effort Lucy jerked and sawed till Lofty stopped. She hastened 
back. There lay Jack in the waving prairie grass, his face be- 
smirched with blood, white as death, his uniform torn and covered 
wdth dust. Quickly dismounting, she ran to him. Tenderly lifting 
his Head she sat down, placing it upon her knees. 

“ Jack, Jack, speak to me,” she cried. “ Jack, I love you, speak 
to me, live foi me, she exclaimed, as she rubbed the dust away 
from his face and smoothed out his hair. “Hove you, sweetheart, 
speak to me.” But there was no response to the appeals of the girl’ 
whose face was nearly as livid as that of the man. She realized 
that she was far from the Post, any ranch or assistance. There was 
nothing to give the injured man to revive him. As she fanned the 
fevered face dying her habit crimson, Lucy saw Lofty and Tumbler 
who had stood by with lowered heads, as if ashamed of their work.’ 
prick up their ears and look ahead. Then there was the clatter of 
hoofs, and two of the men in Arnold’s troop came up. They had 
noticed Jack and Lucy at a distance, and, well knowing the ugli- 
ness of the horses, had watched them. Seeing the horses bolt they 
started in pursuit. In a few minutes Jack opened his eyes, Lucy 
looked down into them, leaned over, kissed him and said “Be quiet 
I love you and you must live forme.” ’ 

That was the best stimulant Jack could have had, and he tried 
to rise, but he could not for his leg was broken. One of the men 
had already started to the Post for an ambulance and the surgeon. 

It was nearly dark when succor arrived, but the lovers had not 
minded the time. Lucy made Jack as comfortable as possible, pet- 
ted him and told him again and again of her love. 

When the ambulance reached the Post, everyone was out to meet 
it. Jack was taken to the Colonel’s house at the request of Lucy, 
who said, “ I want to nurse him, so he’ll recover soon. Then Jack 
will take his leave, but not till after we are married.” Lucy never 
looked so radiantly happy, even though her lover lay there with a 
broken leg and bruised form. 

As they carried him to his room, Lucy turned to the Colonel 
saying, “We are going to buy Lofty and Tumbler when they’re 
condemned, for had it not been for them. Jack and I would never 
have been engaged. I needed that terrible accident to tell me that 
I love him. Jack is proud of me ; he says “ I’m a regular cavalry- 
man and know how to ride. And Lofty and Tumbler have made 
ours ‘A Runaway Match.’” 

John Dyre. 
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G-iovanni Boldini. 


H master of Portraiture. 

C HE recent arrival of Signor Giovanni Boldini in this country 
brings a portrait painter who possesses a brilliancy and an 
originality which far surpasses that of any one of the portrait 
painters who have as yet come to America. To one who has care- 
fully studied the breadth and scope of his ability as an artist there 
is a merit in his pictures, especially in those which he brings with 
him from his Paris studio, which tells of nothing less than a master’s 
hand. 

Signor Boldini was born in Ferrara in 1845. His father was an 
artist and a painter of religious subjects. The son began his 
career in a romantic vein. At first his work gave only a slight 
forecast of the brilliancy and strength which in the latter years 
has made it so notable. During the sis years spent in Florence, 
after leaving Ferrara, he perfected himself more and more in these 
same qualities, which seem to have been innate. Long after his de- 
parture from Italy the ideas he had conceived there, and the influ- 
ence of the sunny gardens of the south, were evident in the pictures 
he painted. Not a little of this earlier work is owned in this 
country, where, in fact, this phase of his art is more familiar than 
that which is being brought to notice at present through his pic- 
tures now on exhibition in New York. The collection of the late 
Mr. W. H. Stewart, which has just been disposed of at public sale, 
contained a number of the best pieces of Signor Boldini’s earlier 
work. 

For a time he was content to paint dazzling pictures, in which 
there would often be a group of gallants in gorgeous costumes of 
the time of the Great Monarch. In these he gained marvelous 
effects, showing what an absolute master he was of the art of tech- 
nique. His dainty and decorative panels were much admired and 
sought after. 

In the sixties, Boldini painted his first portraits, among which, in 
London, were Lady Holland and the Duchess of Westminister. 
He at once became fashionable, and shortly the garden scenes and 
his former subjects were used no more. As a portrait painter he is 
more than exceptional. One of the greatest charms of his art is its 
breadth and vigor, which is combined with a touch of his former 
delicacy and detail when needed. Though he uses what might be 
called little color, his pictures are full of warmth, and one feels 
that the figures in their natural and graceful poses must live and 
feel and vibrate with all the sense of being. The anatomy is dis- 
tinct, clear and strong, and the draperies are ever secondary, yet in 
no way slighted. Above all, in his portraits, is an idea of a tangi- 
ble personality, of a vital force, as well as a warm and 
living body. Like many of the Italian artists, his work has elegance 
and charm. In the gallery of the Uffizi at Florence, which is de- 
voted to pictures of artists painted by themselves, he is represented 
by a sketch of himself — straw hatted, alert and modern— which 
would incline one to think he would be incapable of the fragile deli- 


cacy of a woman. But the private drawing rooms of Paris and 
London are hung with portraits by him, which are incarnations of 
feminine witchery. 

Among portraits which are on exhibition in the galleries of Messrs. 
Boussod, Valadon and Company, is one of Mr. J. McNiel Whistler. 
This, perhaps, best of all, gives an idea of the artist’s ability in 
picturing diversity of character, style and sentiment. Glancing 
from this strong and masterful subject to the opposite wall, one sees 

in sharp contrast the portrait of Mile and the Princess Pon- 

iatowski, with all the delicacy and airiness to be desired. 

Some have said that Boldini gives a coquettish expression to all his 
women alike, even to the sedate and serious matrons, but the por- 
trait of Mrs. Poor and several others disprove the accusation, since 
nothing could be farther from coquetry than the sweet and thought- 
ful expression pictured in these. The portrait of Verdi is strong 
and decidedly interesting as a picture. 

Boldini portrays children with the same ease with which he paints 
men and women, this being clearly shown in a number of excellent 
reproductions of his portraits of children, which are exhibited with 
his other work. He is undoubtedly one of the most spontaneous 
painters of his time, and his work, as a whole, most unique and fully 
deserving of the admiration it is receiving from art lovers in 
America. 
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The Town and Country Club — One of the Parlors. 


jf new £lub for Ulomen. 

C HE Town and Country Club of Hew York is unique of its kind. 
It is a club for women, managed by women, and a distinct 
success. It is located in a tall, brownstone mansion at 12 East 
Twenty-second street. Inside it looks very much like a man’s club- 
house, except that i*t is much more cosy, and has those dainty 
home-like touches which only a woman’s hand can give. 

The President of the club is Mrs. Florence C. Ives. Before she 
originated and put into successful operation her plan for a club- 
house for women Mrs. Ives was a journalist, and a very flourishing 
one. It may have been something in her own experiences that sug- 
gested how delightful to tired women— ^-out shopping or roaming 
about the business part of the city, as women of leisure as well as 
occupation are often compelled to be — would be a quiet, comfortable 
place to retire for an hour to rest the aching head or weary limbs, 
and sip a cup of tea or chocolate, amid pleasant and refined sur- 
roundings. 

. For the average New York restaurant, even of the better class, 
is a horror to most gentlewomen. In the best of them she is com- 
pelled to sandwich what little peace she can obtain, between the 
lapses in conversation of a half-dozen loudly-arrayed and much- 
painted theatrical ladies. Ogling and impertinent men are equally 
plentiful and tiresome. Even if the woman is elderly and plain 
there is always some deluded grandfather ly masher haunting the 
tables of the fashionable cafe, cramming seasonable dainties, and 
with a wicked old eye ever cast about for conquest. These are 
a few reasons why even the best appointed restaurants are not 
pleasant for women without male escorts. 

When the plan for a club house for women was first- agitated a 
large number of prominent ladies expressed themselves as charmed 
with the idea. They offered their names for the membership list 
and success seemed assured. 

The club is not a social or literary one. It is located near the princi- 
pal shops, and its appointments suggest a home as much as a club. 

It has dressing-rooms, facilities for letter -writing and sending of 
telegiams and messages. It cares for packages, and — oh, boon upon 
an unexpected rainy day— it loans umbrellas, of course, at so much 
per loan. It secures desirable theatre tickets for members, provides 
with chaperons, arranges for carriage service, advises in regard to 
shopping, dressmakers and milliners. It will even do shopping 
when desired, and, of course, for a consideration. 

In the large and handsomely arranged dining-room, meals are 


served at all hours. Members may bring friends at any time they 
wish. The charge is reasonable, luncheon 40 cents, dinner 75 cents, 
breakfast, for house guests of course, 40 cents. 

The reading room and parlors are freely open to members. The 
bedrooms are taken by transient guests, with the understanding 
that they must be relinquished at the end of two weeks should an- 
other member require them, owing to over-crowding of the house. 
During the summer, friends introduced by members, may occupy 
these rooms, provided any are vacant. The charge for bedrooms is 
$1 and $2 per day, with board by the week $14 to $17.50. The tar- 
iff for securing a chaperone is 50 cents, for the use of an umbrella 
for a week or less 25 cents, for securing seats at theatre 25 cents. 

It will be seen that in comparison with the prices charged at a first- 
class club for men, these are very reasonable indeed. 

From the very first, the club was found to particularly appeal to 
a large class of transient Hew Yorkers, out-of-town women doing 
shopping. Hew York hotels are notoriously uncourteous to women 
unattended by men. 

It is well known that no Hew York hotel of the better class will 
receive a woman who applies for accommodation after night fall, 
that is, unless she is accompanied by a man. Heither do the first- 
class restaurants serve meals to unescorted women after 6 P. M. 
The out-of-town women, as well as the bachelor maids and shopping 
women, hailed the new club with joy, and it was therefore called the 
Town and Country Club. 

Membership dues for a year are $10, and no new members are re- 
ceived without unimpeachable references, preferably members of 
the club. 

So far the club has been a great success. Some of the best women 
in Hew York are upon its membership list. Among them are : Mrs. 
Seth Low, Mrs. Anson G. McCook, Mrs. Jordan L. Mott, Mrs. Cad- 
walader Jones, Mrs. John P. Jackson, Mrs. Ignatius R. Grossman, 
Mrs. Benjamin Letcher, Mrs. Charles F. MacLean, Mrs. L. B. Mon- 
roe, Mrs. Frank L. Montague, Mrs. L. G. Runkle, Mrs. Henry Yil- 
lard, Mrs. J. O. Rlines, Mrs. Emerson ODdycke, Mrs. Robert P 
Porter, Mrs. S. Y. White, Mrs. Frank M. Clendenin. Suburban 
towns may be mentioned as represented by Mrs. William F. Coch- 
rane, Mrs. W. W. Johnson, Mrs. William F. Hesbit, Yonkers ; Mrs. 
Charles Andrews, Mrs. Erastus Corning, Mrs. E. C. Leonard, Mrs. 
Selden E. Marvin, Mrs. J. Y. L. Pruyn and Mrs. Dean Sage, 
Albany; Mrs, GeorgeS. Coe, Englewood, H. J.; Mrs. Amzi Dodd, 
Bloomfield, H. J.; Mrs. E. R.Durkee, West Park- on-Hudson ; Mrs. 
Rosma Emmet Sherwood, Hew Rochelle, H. Y., and Mrs. William 
Firse Scott, Croton-on-Hudson. Caroline Wetherell. 
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Act II— In the Cabaret of the Silver Trout. 
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The Conquerors 


at The Empire. 


Plays and Players. 

T the Empire Theatre, Mr. Frohman has produced “The Con- 
querors,” a play by Paul M. Potter, for the plot of which Mr. 
Potter acknowledges himself indebted to Sardou . In the hands 
of the Empire Stock Company, headed by Viola Allen and William 
Faversham, this play has achieved considerable success, but the mak- 
ing of the play has been so awkwardly accomplished that with a less 
able set of players it would be relegated to the sphere of melodrama 
on the Bowery. The plot is strong and susceptable of much better 
treatment than has been given it by Mr. Potter. There is a raw- 
ness and crudeness about it that does not accord with the usual fin- 
ished productions at the Empire. An element of brutality is in it 
which some critics have considered quite reprehensible, yet Viola 
Allen invests her part of Yvonne cle Grandpre , with a grace and 
charm that dissipates all sense of indelicacy, while William Faver- 
sham, as Erie Von Rodeck , is quite equal to the calls upon him, 
except that, as a sub-lieutenant, he insists upon remaining seated 
when addressed by his commanding officer upon a matter of impor- 
tance, a proceeding entirely contrary to all military discipline. The 
production of 4 £ The Conquerors ” in caste, costumes and staging 
is quite up to the high standard always to be observed at the 
Empire. 

At the Lyceum Theatre, “The Tree of Knowledge,” a play by 
R,. C. Carton, who wrote “The Home Secretary” and “Liberty 
Hall,” has been produced with decided success. This, like “The 
Conquerors,” has something of unlawful passion in it, but the 
author has made the situations strong and the denouement de- 
cidedly pleasing. Miss Julie Opp plays the part of Belle, the wanton 
mistress and wife, with more success than anything in which she 
has appeared on this side of the Atlantic. Experience will make 
Miss Opp a fine actress. Edward Morgan, as Nigil Stanyon , 


is the hero, and if more natural and less intensely serious his work 
would gain much in quality. The other members of the Lyceum 
Company are as satisfying as usual. 

Miss Annie Irish, who is playing Miss Constance Robert 
with Mr. Crane during the present season, in “A Virginia 
Courtship.” displays, in her acting, the same naturalness 
and strength which characterized her part as Marian in “Tess of 
the D'Urbervilles.” The perfect understanding with which she 
renders her part shows not only cleverness, but most careful 
thought and study. Prior to coming to this country Miss Irish was 
with Mr. Irving, playing second to Miss Ellen Terry, during a sea- 
son when Mr. Irving gave his whole repertoire. Coming to’ this 
country with the Kendals in 1893 she appeared in their opening play, 
“ The Second Mrs. Tanquerry,” taking the part of Ellean . Later 
Miss Irish was the leading woman in “ The District Attorney,” and 
afterwards played Mrs. Daniel in “A Case of Rebellious Susan,” 
and Mrs. Chevely in “ An Ideal Husband,” with the Lyceum Com- 
pany, while on tour. Just before playing in “ Tess of the D’Urber- 
villes” Miss Irish spent a season with Mr. John Drew, playing in 
“A Squire of Dames,” at Wallack’s and the Garrick Theatre, fol- 
lowed by a short season with the Empire Stock ConqDany, and the 
leading part in “The Two Vagrants.” Mr. Crane is fortunate in 
having such a thoroughly capable actress as Miss Irish for his sup- 
port. 

Miss Grace Freeman is a Southern girl, with all the piquant 
beauty of face and figure that South Carolina bestows upon so many 
of its daughters.. Her father was an officer in the United States 
Navy, and Miss Freeman was given a careful education, particularly 
in music, so that at present she not only plays the piano remarkably 
well, but has a very sweet contralto voice, which she is still further 
cultivating. When circumstances forced Miss Freeman to earn her 
own living she adopted the stage as a profession. Last Fall she played 
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Miss Annie Irish. 

Fairy Storey in Hoyt’s 4 4 A Stranger in New Y ork. ” When that went 
on the road Miss Freeman wished to remain in New York, and is now 
at Weber and Field’s, in “ Pousse Cafe.” 

Mr. Henry Miller, who had such decided success in “ Heartsease,’’ 
during the past year or two, has just presented an entirely new 
play, called 44 The Master,” under the management of Mr. Charles 
Frohman, at the Garden Theatre. Mr. Miller is a versatile actor 
and considers what success he has won due to the strength with 
which he has been able to show contrasts of character in his differ- 
ent roles; rather than the perfection of any one part. His chief delight 
is always in strongly drawn individualites, whether it be the gentle 
youth or the irascible parent. 

In 44 The Master,” which is a play representing English charac- 
teristics, he assumes the part of an elderly man, in a type new to the 
stage, but common to real life in England. It is a play of to-day, 
with both comedy and pathos. Miss Mabel Bert, who is supporting 
Mr. Miller at present, takes the part of the mother. Her last ap- 
pearance was in 44 A Ward of France,” where she played Sister Agnes. 
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Henry Miller and Margaret Dale, 
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Miss Ethel Barrymore. 


Miss Margaret Dale, formerly a society girl of Philadelphia, where 
she was much admired for her beauty, appears for the first time be- 
fore a New York audience in “The Master.” 
Prior to this she has played with Mr. Miller in 
44 Heartsease.” 

Miss Ethel Barrymore, the talented daughter 
of Maurice Barrymore, left for England some 
time ago, and at the time was engaged to Law- 
rence Irving, son of Sir Henry Irving. Since 
Miss Barrymore reached London the cable de- 
spatches say that the engagement has been dis- 
solved by mutual consent. The young lady is a 
charming woman and inherits all her father’s 
dramatic talent. Surely Mr. Irving is un- 
fortunate in losing such a desirable fiancee. 

One of the best known musical directors and 
composers in New York is Mr. William Furst. 
In the capacity of musical director for all of 
Mr. Charles FrohmanV theatres, he shows 
marked ability and is entirely equal to the de- 
mands upon him. There are more than fifty 
men under his supervision, and the weekly 
salary list of these musicians amounts to some 
$1,600. From this it can be imagined what a busy 
man Mr. Furst is. He not only superintends 
these orchestras, but personally conducts the or- 
chestra at the Empire Theatre for every per- 
formance. This is Mr. Furst’ s work outside of 
his composing, for which one might well suppose 
he would have little time left. Yet his pen ever 
busy, and he is constantly giving to the public 
some new and delightful piece. One ^ of his 
latest compositions 44 The Babbie Waltzes,” is 
dedicated to Miss Maude Adams, and is played 
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s>t eveiy performance of “The Little Minister, ” now running* 
at the Garrick Theatre. This is published for piano 
and orchestra, and so great a number of orders were sent 
to the publishers that the first edition was exhausted as 
soon as printed. The sale of this publication promises to exceed 
any of its kind during the season. 

Mr- Furst was bom in Baltimore in 1852, and, at an early age, 
evinced an unusual talent for music. His practicing, to which he 
was devoted, was not allowed to interfere with his education in 
other branches. 

In 1879, when he was twenty-seven, he wrote his first opera, 
called “Electric Light.” For a number of years it had been his 
dream and hope to write an opera, yet he had delayed, wishing first 
to feel capable of doing himself credit in this branch of his works 
His first opera was favorably received in Baltimore, Washington 
and Philadelphia, but did not create the enthusiasm which greeted 
his later compositions. The next ten years Mr. Furst spent as 
orchestral director for such men as John T. Ford, Frank W. Sanger, 
and D’Oyley Carte. It was not until he went to San Francisco that 
he again took up composing, which he deemed of sufficient merit to 
be given to the public. From 1884 to 1890 he was director of the 
Tivoli Opera House in San Francisco. During the latter year he 
produced “ She,” which won great admiration and applause from 
the people of San Francisco. Mr. Furst next gave the grand opera 
of “Theodora, ” which was also successful. Shortly after this he came 
to New York, where he received numerous offers of engagements. 

Since 1891 Mr. Furst has written all the music used by Miss 
Fanny Davenport in her productions, notably in “Cleopatra.” He 
also wrote for many others, among them the “ Isle of Champagne.’ 
In 1898 he composed the music of “Princess Nicotine,” which opera 
Miss Lillian Russell produced at the Casino, New York. Shortly 
after he wrote “The Honeymooners ” for Miss Pauline Hall. 
Among Mr. Furst’s other operatic works produced since then are 
“ Little Trooper ” and “ Fleur de Lis,” for Miss Della Fox. 

In addition to “ The Babbie Waltzes,” written during the run of 

The Little Minister” at the Empire Theatre, Mr. Furst composed 
a charming “Intermezzo Gavin,” which was rendered as an organ 
solo with fine effect. His latest composition is “ The Conquerors 
Waltzes,” written for the new successful play at the Empire. 




Regent, D. fl. R. 

m RS. DONALD McLEAN, the popular Regent of the New York 
City Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, was 
recently the recipient of a very handsome tribute from the 
members of her Chapter. The gift was a silver garniture for 
corsage, in the form of two large sprays of laurel leaves 
and berries, joined in the center by a lover’s knot. Concealed 
in the knot is a tiny spring, by touching which the two 
sprays may be folded together and, meeting at the tips, 
form a laurel wreath to be worn on the head. The general 
effect is very handsome, and the workmanship exquisite. On 
the lover s knot in the center is the following inscription : “Pre- 
sented by the New York City Chapter, D. A. R., to 'the Regent, 
Mrs. Donald McLean, in recognition of her faithful and devoted 
services to the Chapter. February 15, 1898.” The gift was in a 
white leather case, lined with the colors of the Society, blue moire 
silk, bordered with white. The lower portion of the case forms an 
easel, on which the gift may be displayed when not in use. The 
presentation which occured at the home of Mrs. McLean, on Lenox 
Avenue, was a brilliant function, the entire Chapter having been 
invited to be present. The Chairman of the Presentation Commit- 
tee, Mrs. James Fairman, presented the gift on behalf of the Chap- 
ter, and Mrs. McLean responded with more than her usual eloquence. 
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Che Real Paste Diamond. 


T T was at Colombo that we met him. He was the bean ideal. of a 
rich young globe trotter. We used to see him in the deep ver- 
andahs of the G-alle-face and Oriental hotels, surrounded by 
the best gem-dealers, bargaining and buying at, for them, an exhil- 
arating rate. He had bought rubies, he had bought sapphires, the 
best pearls, and the finest cat’s-eyes to be obtained for love or money, 
and still his money seemed abundant. 

He was a gentlemanly fellow for all that, and did not parade his 
wealth intentionally. Stones had a fascination for him. Probably 
some members of the sex that chiefly wear them had also ; that we 
know not. How they would look out for his return ! How their 
eyes, and their fingers, too, would “ look brighter when he came!” 

He had always said that he meant to look out for a really fine dia- 
mond, but naturally found that these gems are not indigenous, or 
even existent, upon the spicy isle. Agra or Delhi were the places. 
Of course, there was no place like London, but he wished to possess 
a stone uncontaminated by pawnbrokers’ fingers, uncivilized and 
unchristianized, without a flaw, and also without a pedigree — a gem 
which had, perhaps, washed its brightness, the virgin sparkle of its 
many facets, in the darkness of some native hoard until he caused 
it to be admired, worshipped, disparaged, or coveted by the fashion- 
able world of “Her Majesty’s” or “Covent G-arden.” We little 
thought he would ever effect his purchase before he left Columbo. 

There were at this time in the roads no fewer than five mail 
steamers — two of the Messagerie and three of the Peninsula and 
Oriental Company. Over seventy first-class passengers had to 
change steamers at Colombo, and wait two days before re-embark- 
ing for Australian ports, whither most of them were bound. Dinner 
that evening was a pretty sight. Seldom had we seen so many Eng- 
lish complexions, and so many Parisian dresses gathered round the 
small tables, or such airy flounces and pretty hair waving under 
the influence of the punkahs. Our gem-seeking friend was dining 
at our table, and asking no end of questions about up-country life 
and the planting enterprise. 

After dinner he proposed a game of billiards or pool. In the only 
room in which play was not going on was a gentleman whom we 
recognized as one of the Australian passengers. There being three, 
he was asked to join in one game, to which he consented. Upon 
the first stroke he made I could not help noticing two things— first, 
that he handled his cue in quite an enviable manner, and that he 
had upon the third finger of his left hand the very finest diamond 
ring I had ever set eyes on. The stone seemed as large as a small 
nut, and the flashes of light it reflected from the gas-jets over the 
table were dazzling. The attention of our friend, it was very easy to 
see, was riveted upon this ring, which his eyes followed round the 
table. The Australian passenger seemed a very pleasant man, and 
soon we all became most friendly. 

“ What a lovely ring that is you are wearing. Would you allow 
me to see it?” said our young friend, presently. 

“ Oh, with pleasure ; but I am ashamed to tell you it is only 
paste,” said the owner, slipping it off his finger and allowing us to 
look at it. 

It is needless to say whose fingers soon held it, while his eyes 
seemed to reflect the brilliancy of the stone. 

“ Nonsense, man,” said he, pleasantly ; “ I know something about 
diamonds, and don’t know when I’ve seen such a perfect one.” 

“Ah, that stone has deceived even jewellers by artificial light. . I 
only wish it was a real diamond, for it would be worth about six 
hundred pounds.” 


It is worth every penny of it,” said the other, enthusiastically. 

1 1 How did 3 r ou come by it, if it’s not an impertinent question to ask ? ” 

“ It was left me by my aunt,” said the owner. ” She knew it was 
only paste, although she always wore it, and I was very fond of the 
old lady, so I wear it, too.” 

“Will you let me see it in the morning ? ” said our friend, handing 
the ring back with lingering interest. 

“Certainly. We will have a return match, gentlemen, before 
tiffin, if you are agreeable, as I must be off to the steamer now to 
bring some more of my kit ashore.” 

We all said good- night, and parted, each one of us thinking a good 

deal about the beautiful ring. After breakfast the next day, S 

and I drove over from the club to the hotel, where we had promised 
to “tiffin ’’with young “Golconda,” as we called him. He was 
there with a bevy of the native “ tambies” around him, displaying 
very inferior gems, which he refused to look at. 

The Australian passenger soon strolled up, and asked my compan- 
ion if he was disposed for a return match of billiards. These two 
had seen each other before breakfast, and young “Golconda” had 
backed his opinion of the diamond ring to the extent of offering 
four thousand rupees for it. During the game he renewed his offer 
but the other said he did not wish to sell the ring at all, and espe- 
cially as a real diamond, knowing well that the stone was 
paste. 

“Will you lend me the ring then, and allow me to show it to a 
native jeweler with whom I have dealings? If he recognizes the 
stone as a diamond, too, I will repeat my offer, and will give you an 
open cheque on the bank for the amount before closing time this 
evening. ” 

“Look here, gentlemen,” said the Australian, “ of course, I’ll sell 
the diamond for that, if any one can be so rash as to buy it at that 
price ; but you see mine will be an awkward position. I know the 
stone to be paste, so I cannot and will, not sell it as a diamond. If 
you, sir,” turning to the would-be purchaser, “will give me in 
writing a statement to the effect that you buy the ring as a paste, 
all well and good ; but I warn you honestly you will find that you 
are deceived in imagining this to be a diamond.” 

Young Golconda took the ring to his native connoisseur, who in 
a moment pronounced it to be a diamond ; he also went to an Euro- 
pean store and showed it to the proprietor This man, after testing 
it, said that not only was it a diamond, but that he would himself 
give four thousand five hundred rupees for it. 

The bargain was struck, the requisite statement signed, and the 

cheque given, all in the presence of the native jeweller, S , 

the Australian and myself ; and young Golconda sat all through 
tiffin with the ring upon his finger. He asked us the next day 
to come round with him shopping, and among others we visited the 
store proprietor who had tested the ring. Again the man looked at 
it, took it to the light, shaded it with one hand, again he called for 
a file, touched it lightly, and said at once: — 

“Sir, you’ve been done; this isn’t the stone you brought me 
yesterday — this is paste ! ” 

And paste it was ! Somehow the ring had been changed, although 
we none of us remembered seeing it touched by the hands of the 
clever swindler who sold it. And yet he had done it. The ring had 
laid on the billiard table during the signing of the paper. The pur- 
chase had paid four thousand rupees for the ring, “ knowing the 
stone to be paste.” 

Henry Richards. 




Jit millet s Point. 


The ships go drifting by, 

The stately steamers throb and ply 
’Twixt blue of sea and blue of sky, 
At Willet’s Point. 


As birds of passage, ocean-bound, 
They tarry not by shore or Sound 
Of fair Long Island, flower-crowned 
With summer bloom. 


Where daisies nod and grasses sway ; 
By walls and parapet of grey 
O’erlooking fortress, Sound and bay, 
From Willet’s Point. 


Fort Schuyler’s deep-embrasured gun 
Salutes the day’s departing sun, 

As echo of a victory won, 

From shore to shore. 


This parapet, so grim and grey, 

Knew dread alarms of other day 
When war’s red lightning flashed to slay 
In battle siege. 

Now, music of battalion drill 
Sounds faint and far o’er Willet’s Hill, 
Where blossoms wild still bloom at will 
’Mid grasses sweet. 


And sentinels, in daily round, 

See flags a-mast above the Sound 
From ships to peaceful harbor bound 
At Willet’s Point, 

Is ad ore Baker. 
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Parliamentary Caw for Womens' Clubs/ 

A Series by Evelina Holden F airman, 

(II. Nominations and Elections.) 

[Any point not thoroughly understood, and any question which a reader 
may wish to ask will be gladly answered in these columns, by addressing — 
“Parliamentary Law Editor.” Ev’ry Month.] 

HEN the time has arrived for the election of permanent of- 
ficers, a member may rise, and having been recognized by the 
presiding officer, offer the following motion: “I move that 
we now proceed to the election of officers.” After this motion has 
been seconded and carried, the President will name two or more 
members to act as “Tellers,” the number of persons appointed to 
perform this dutj r depending on the size of the meeting. 

These “ Tellers ” will distribute and collect the ballots, count the 
same, and announce the result to the presiding officer. If the nomi- 
nations are to be from the floor, the President will announce: “Nomi- 
nations are now in order for ” (name the office. ) The persons who 

desire to offer names as candidates for the office, then rise, and, on 
being recognized by the presiding officer, each will in turn state the 
name of the member she desires to nominate. These nominations 
must be seconded, and when a sufficient number of candidates have 
been named (five usually being the limit), a member may rise, and, 
having been recognized, say: “Madam President, I move that the 

nominations for be now closed.” If the motion is seconded and 

carried, the President'will announce: “Nominations for are now 

closed,” and if the election is to follow immediately after the nomi- 
nation she will state the names of candidates for the office, and 
instruct the members to prepare their ballots. 

After allowing sufficient time for the filling in of the ballots, 
the President will direct the Tellers to collect them. Be- 
fore the Tellers are instructed to count the ballots, the President 
should inquire whether all who desire to do so have deposited their 
ballots. In some organizations the Boll is called when the bal- 
lots are to be received, and as her name is called by the Secretary 
each member passes up to the desk and deposits her ballot. The 
Tellers, on counting the votes, ascertain the total number of ballots 
cast, and if there is more than one candidate for the office, the num- 
ber of votes each candidate has received. If the rules of the organi- 
zation require that a candidate receive a majority vote to secure 
election, then that candidate must receive more than one-half of the 
entire number of votes cast. For instance, if fifty votes are cast, one 
candidate must receive at least twenty-sis to effect her election. 
If a plurality vote has been decided upon as sufficient to elect, then 
the candidate receiving more votes than any other is elected, even 
if, she should receive but twenty out of fifty votes, and the remain 
ing thirty be distributed in smaller numbers among the other candi- 
dates. 

When the Tellers have counted the votes, they announce 
the result to the. presiding officer, who in turn announces it to 
the meeting. Other officers are elected in the same manner. 
If the nominations are to be made by a nominating committee, 
the Committee is appointed by the chair or elected from the floor, 
and instructed to prepare a ticket, and report at that meeting, or a 
later one. When this task is put in the hands of a nominating com- 
mittee, it is customary to allow some days to elapse between the 
meetings, and instruct the committee to report at the next meeting, 
in order to give the committee time in which to do its work. When 
the time has arrived for receiving this report, the President will 
call upon the Chairman of the Nominating Committee for her report 
The Chairman of that committee then reads the list of persons 
nominated as candidates for the various offices, and hands her re- 
port to the presiding officer, who thanks the committee for its work; 
and its task being accomplished thus informally dismisses the com- 
mittee. This ticket is considered the “ Official Ticket,” but if the 
members desire to do so they may, unless there is some special rule 
to the contrary, prepare one or more “Independent” tickets, pre- 
senting the names of other candidates f or the offices. 

These tickets receive the same prominence as the first ticket, 
and those preparing it have the same number on their com- 
mittee as in the first instance. When it is possible, it is well to 
have the entire official ticket printed and a copy given to each mem- 
ber when the election is held. The members may deposit the ballot as 
presented, if satisfactory to them, or draw a line over the name of any 
candidate and substitute the name of any member they may prefer. 

* Copyright, 1898, by Evelina Holden Fairman. 


The names thus substituted must be counted by the Tellers, and an 
nounced in their report. In some organizations the nominating 
committee is instructed to present the names of two or more candi- 
dates for each office, and if printed ballots are used, the members 
simply draw a line over all the names except those for whom they 
desire to vote, or leave all the names on the ballot, and indicate by 
a cross placed against the name which candidate is to receive the 
vote. 

An infoimal ballot may be taken if desired, and thus secure 
nominations from the assembly. In this case each member writes 
the name of the individual she favors as a candidate for the office to 
be filled. These ballots are collected and counted. The number of 
votes necessary in order to effect a nomination must be determined 
in advance, or it may be decided to accept every name suggested as 
a nomination. Another method is to arrange that a limited number 
of names receiving the largest number of votes shall be considered 
nominated. The names of persons thus nominated are announced 
by the presiding officer, and the election held by ballot, a majority 
vote always being necessary to elect, unless otherwise provided in 
the constitution and by-laws. If there is only one name suggested 
for each office in the informal ballot a member may offer the follow- 
ing motion : “I move that the ‘informal ballot’ be made the formal, 
and the Secretary be instructed to cast oneballotfor the assembly.” 
This motion must be seconded and a unanimous affirmative vote is 
necessary to carry it. 

As a general rule it is well to vote by ballot. When there is but 
one candidate for an office, and those present seem to unanimously 
desire her election, a member may offer the following motion : 
“ I move that be elected by acclamation.” The mo- 

tion having been seconded, the presiding officer should put the 
question to the house, and a unanimous affirmative vote will 
carry it. One dissenting vote is sufficient to prevent an election 
by acclamation, and oblige the members to vote according to the 
regular method adopted by the club. Another method of voting, 
resembling the “ acclamation ” vote and the vote to make an “in- 
formal ballot the formal ballot,” is that of casting one ballot, repre- 
senting the vote of the entire assembly. It differs from the motion 
to make an informal ballot the formal one, in the fact that it does 
not take cognisance of the manner in which the nomination may 
have been effected, the motion being simply: “ I move that the Secre- 
tary be instructed to cast one ballot for as representing 

the vote of this assembly. ” This motion must bo seconded and a 
unanimous affirmative vote is necessary to carry it. If the motion 
is carried the Secretary casts one ballot bearing the name of the can- 
didate and announces: “ I hereby cast one ballot for as 

The Tellers then open the ballot and read the name to the presiding 
officer, who will announce that the candidate has been elected. The 
occasions when these methods of electing by a unanimous spoken 
vote may, with justice to all, be adopted are few. 

The candidate for the office is usually present at the election, and 
it requires a vast amount of courage for one member to say “ No,” 
when all the others have said ‘ ‘Aye,” so the few who might object will 
usually feel constrained to vote in the affirmative or remain silent, and 
silence under these circumstances is equivalent to an affirmative vote. 
If the candidate’s universal popularity is unquestioned and her work 
for the organization has been zealous and self-sacrificing, it may 
seem but just to pay her the compliment of a unanimous vote, 
but this method is becoming so universal that it has almost ceased 
to be a special honor when a candidate is elected in this manner. 
The by-laws should explain in detail the manner in which the 
nominations and elections shall be conducted, thus relieving 
the presiding officer of all responsibility in the direction of decid- 
ing what may or may not be done. Unless there is a special rule 
covering the matter the permanent officers usually wait until the 
meeting following their election before assuming their duties. 
The permanent officers may then be installed by the temporary 
Chairman, or President, with as much ceremony as the club* may 
deem advisable. 

Cf course the candidate for any office must receive the amount of 
votes specified in the by-laws as necessary to secure election. If this 
end is not accomplished when the vote is first taken, the presiding 
officer announces “No election,” and directs the members to vote 
again; this course being continued until an election has been 
effected. Some organizations require that every member shall vote 
on every question, unless excused by the President. This is an ex- 
cellent rule, for any member who does not take sufficient interest 
in matters pertaining to the conduct of an organization to vote, is 
certainly very much out of place in it. 
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Cbe Sunday Right Cea. 

ITHOIJT doubt the most monotonous meal of the entire week 
is the. Sunday night tea, which coming after a hearty dinner 
on the day when we are commanded to do no work, should 
be made light, dainty and palatable. 

This is the one meal of the week where friends of intimate stand- 
ing consider it their privilege to drop in and take pot luck with the 
family, and, as a rule, one may well judge what the Sunday dinner 
consisted of. as the remnants of the feast are usually spread out for 
the Sunday night tea. The hum- drum form of this truly charming 
meal owes much of the neglect to which it must bow to the custom 
of allowing servants to go out on Sunday, which at once precludes 
the possibility of dinner in the evening, or a very elaborately served 
tea, so the stereotyped cold supper is the comfortless result. 

But women are learning that the really most enjoyable meal for 
old friends to take together is the Sunday night tea, when society 
is resting from the week of dissipation, and now they are concoct- 
ing dainty morsels for this early candle-light spread, which may be 
easily prepared and well served by one competent servant. 

A growing fad among men is the Sunday afternoon call, and when 
the acquaintance warrants the liberty, this call is managed to fall 
as near the tea hour as possible, with a view of breaking bread with 
the family. This habit among our young men has raised, a mighty r 
ambition among the young women of to-day to make this special 
meal one of much importance, and with their own hands many of 
the dainties are now prepared. So, for their special edification, the 
writer will endeavor to set forth some helpful hints. 

Nested Eggs. — To two cups of chicken meat — both dark and light 
—add one tablespoonful of melted butter, the same quantity of rich 
cream, one tablespoonful of chopped parsley, salt and cayenne to 
taste, and two well-beaten eggs. Put the ingredients in a saucepan 
and let them thoroughly heat so as to set the eggs. Turn the mix- 
ture upon a hot platter and form it in a flat mound with a ridge 
around the edge. Meanwhile poach the number of eggs required 
and place them carefully on the meat. Garnish the dish with sprigs 
of parsley and thin slices of lemon around the mould. Serve hot. 

Scotch Eggs. — This very attractive dish is easily made, and is. 
withal, new. Boil the number of eggs desired for twenty minutes, 
then drop them in cold water. Chop very fine, enough lean ham, 
allowing one cupful to a half-dozen eggs. Cook one-third of a cup 
of stale bread crumbs in the same amount of milk, and stir until it 
is a smooth paste. Take it from the fire and mix the prepared ham 
with the paste. Add half a teaspoonful of made mustard and a half 
saltspoonful of paprika. Last, stir in a beaten egg and mix well. 
Remove the shells from the boiled eggs and cover them with a thick 
coating of this mixture. Then, with a spoon, cover the outside of 
this mixture with beaten eggs, roll in fine bread crumbs. Drop in 
boiling lard, allowing them to brown, after which drain well on 
brown paper in the open oven. Cut rather thin slices of bread, and 
with a biscuit cutter make them into round forms. Toast and 
butter these circles and lay on a heated platter. With a sharp knife 
cut each egg into halves lengthwise and lay them on the toast with 
the cut side down. Garnish with cresses. Serve hot. 

Mock Terrapin. — Mix some salt and pepper with a little flour, and 
roll in the mixture the slices of calves liver required. Fry them 
brown in boiling lard, turning them frequently. When they be- 
come cold, chop them fine and add a hard-boiled egg, also chopped. 
Season with cayenne pepper, salt, some prepared mustard and a dash 
of ground cloves. Cream one teaspoonful of butter with one of 
flour ’ and add with a teacup of boiling water. Mix all together and 
simmer over the fire for ten minutes, and first, before serving, add 
a wineglass of sherry and a little lemon juice. 

Baked Oysters. — Take little butter crackers, split them, then dip 
each half into hot water, and spread thickly with soft butter. Lay 
half the pieces upon a biscuit tin and place one oyster upon each 
piece. Put a few drops of lemon juice on each oyster and sprinkle 
them with salt and pepper, and just a suspicion of mace. Cover the 
oysters with the remaining buttered halves of crackers, brush the 
tips with melted butter, place them in a hot oven and bake from 
five to ten minutes, then serve as soon as taken from the oven. 
Garnish with parsley. Serve with tender celery. 

Bacon Rolls. — Skin and bone some sardines, to which add some 
paprika, a little chopped parsley, some lemon juice and some soft 
butter. Rub these ingredients well together, making a smooth 
paste. Spread this paste upon thin slices of bacon, and roll each 
slice up in a close roll, and fasten it with a little wooden toothpick. 


Lay the prepared slices in a hot fryingpan and cook quickly. Serve 
very hot. 

Salmon Pudding. — To one pint of fish add two beaten eggs, three 
tablespoonfuls of cream, two tablespoonsful of chopped parsley, 
then season with salt and paprika. Mix them well together, break- 
ing the fish into medium-sized pieces. Turn the mixture into a bowl 
that has been well buttered and sprinkled with bread crumbs. 
Place the bowl in a pan of hot water and put it into a hot oven. 
Bake twenty minutes and turn out on a heated dish, and have a 
cream sauce to pour around it. Serve very hot. 

Fried Cucumbers. — Peel the cucumbers and cut them lengthwise 
in slices half an inch thick, let them lie in ice water half an hour, 
then wipe them with a soft cloth and rub with salt and pepper. 
Dip each piece in beaten egg, and then in fine bread crumbs. Fry 
them in hot fat in a spider, browning one side, and then turn with a 
broad-bladed knife and brown on the other side, 'being careful not 
to break or bruise. Serve hot. 

Veal Loaf. — Mince three and a half pounds of veal and one thick 
slice of salt pork very fine, add half a dozen butter crackers rolled 
fine, a heaping tablespoonful of chopped parsley, two well beaten 
eggs, a piece of butter the size of an egg, a level tablespoonful of salt, 
half a teaspoonful of pepper and the same quantity of mixed cloves 
and allspice. Knead these ingredients well together, and mould the 
mixture into the form of a square loaf of bread. Stick a tiny cu- 
cumber or walnut pickle in here and there, pressing them well into 
the loaf. Sprinkle bread crumbs over the top, and put bits of but- 
ter on them. Lay the loaf in a baking pan, add a little water to 
prevent the meat cooking to dry, and bake in a moderate oven 
over two hours, basting the loaf with melted butter and hot water. 
Serve cold. 

Stuffed Bananas. — Peel the skin from one side of large bananas, 
and with a teaspoon scoop out a furrow three-quarters of an inch 
deep. Chop fine some candied pineapple and cherries, mix them 
with sugar and sherry wine. Put the mixture in the prepared 
bananas, heaping it up, place them in a baking pan and bake in a 
moderate oven for twenty minutes. Serve them in the skins very 
hot and pour a tablespoonful of orange juice over each banana, For 
half a dozen bananas, allow two ounces of pineapple and the same 
amount of cherries, four tablespoonsful of sherry and two of 
sugar. 

Lobster Farcie. — Two cups boiled lobster, three hard-boiled eggs 
(yolks), one tablespoonful chopped parsley, one tablespoonful of 
butter, two tablespoonsful of bread crumbs, one- half pint of milk, 
one even teaspoonful of flour, one quarter grated nutmeg, salt and 
cayenne to taste. Cut the lobster into small pieces, put the milk 
on to boil. Put the butter and flour together and stir it in the milk 
when boiling, stir until smooth, then take from the fire and add the 
bread crumbs, parsley, lobster, hard boiled eggs, salt and pepper. 
Mix well together. Fill the baking shells, brush over with beaten 
egg, sprinkle with bread crumbs and bake fifteen minutes, serve 
very hot with lemon cut into-quarters. 

Cheese Potato Putfs. — Add to half a pint of cold, mashed potatoes 
one well-beaten egg and a tablespoonful of melted butter. Beat 
the mixture until it is very light, then add plenty of seasoning, salt 
and paprika, and two heaping tablespoonsful of grated cheese. 
Again beat light and turn the mixture into buttered patty tins, and 
bake in a brisk oven. 

Herring Toast. — Mix a boned, kippered herring, that has been 
finely chopped with half the amount of grated cheese, season with 
salt, pepper and vinegar to taste. Serve the mixture on fried 
bread, with a garnish of the yolk of: hard-boiled egg and finely 
chopped parsley worked through a sieve. 

Lobster a-la-Newburgh.— One pint of lobster cut into small pieces, 
two gills of sweet cream, the yolks of three eggs, a fourth of a pint 
of good sherry, half a teaspoonful of salt, and a generous dash of 
cayenne pepper. Mix the cream with the well beaten yolks of the 
eggs and the wine, and when well mixed, turn into the chafing 
dish, set it over boiling water that should be in the hot water pan, 
and stir until the sauce thickens, add the lobster at once, heat it 
through in the sauce, season and serve. Do not boil. 

Bluefish Cheeks.— One pound is enough for five persons and may 
be found in any good fish market during bluefish season. Allow 
the fish cheeks to remain in ice water until thoroughly cold, then 
wipe dry. Roll each separately in cracker crumbs, then dip in raw 
egg well beaten, then again in cracker crumbs. Fry in hot lard un- 
til nicely browned. Serve hot. — Codfish tongues may be served in 
the same way. 



Caroline Krag. 
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'* Lon S in &.” Melody for Cabinet Organ, by J. M. Bradford 

" °Theo ^Ioi^e the WabaSh ’” PIano arr angement of Paul Dresser’s Song, by 

“ Say Not Farewell,” Ballad, D. J. BunceV.V.V.V.V'.V*! !!!!.’!!.’ 

“Sleep, Baby, Sleep,” Lullaby, Raymond A. Browne 


General styles for Spring. 

C HE winter of ’97- ’98 has been anything but generous to women 
who possess furry garments for their very swellest attire. 
But an ill wind, indeed, it would be that blew good to nobody 
and, in consequence of the very mild weather, the woman who could 
not afford a seal-skin jacket or baby lamb blouse, was just as com- 
01 table and up-to-date looking in her velvet or cloth-braided blouse 
as the woman was uncomfortable who donned her fur wrap. To 
have an appropriate-to-the-occasion look fur must hob-nob with cold 
frosty weather, else the fine effect is all lost. 

,, T ° ^ddenly from winter to summer one but need a look at 

the handsomely-trimmed shop windows, and the over-burdened 
counters, where gauzes in every possible weave fairly tumble over 
each other m their eagerness to fall into the possession of a perma- 
nent owner For coloring we have every shade one can conceive, 
and 01 texture the variety is endless and has never been prettier. 

Cotton fabrics are more fascinating than ever, and the most lim 
ited purse can, this season, cover the cost of many summer gowns 
which a few years ago would have bought only one. The twelve- 
cent-a-yard lawns and dimities, which are offered early in the sea- 
son are dainty olive, and are patterned over with flowers, vines and 
conventional designs quite as beautifully colored and arragned as 
e fifty-cent organdies. • The ginghams, batistes, dotted Swiss 
effects, and many weaves of Madras cloth are inviting, and the end- 
less variety leaves an individuality for almost every purchaser. 

Challies are not new, and yet the new designs and coloring make 
them a taking material among women who are in search of clinging 
effects at a small cost. The very newest challies are those of strong 

«r mTv W n h a ! S t tm - Stnpe ° f the same shade > having either white 
or black polka dots of good size scattered over the surface. Then 

there are the large bold scrolls, which are much like the patterns of 
last year s foulards. Cream grounds scattered over with natural- 
looking flowers, though the oldest known effects in challies are 
biought out this season in such artistic arrangements that even 
women who toms# always have something new, are happy in the 
possession of one of these dainty gowns. 

Black organdies made over black, either taffeta, silk, or cotton 
lawn, or sateen will be one of the stylish summer gowns. They 
^ innumerable tiny ruffles, edged with black footing, 
ruffled on or with a narrow edge of French lace. The bodice made 
with long transparent sleeve must have a blousy effect of sheer 
ma enai in front, made of some becoming color, and cream or white 
lace must figure as bands, shoulder-caps, collars or bretelles. to give 
the necessaiy dressy look. Of course a sash of some description 
must be worn with this as with all other summer gowns, and may 

ruffles” al ’° WUh What6Ver dimming appears on the skirt 

Cashmere in soft, light colors will have a rage for spring wear 
and, like most of the season’s gowns, have a lining made to hang 
separate from the skirt. Gray is one of the most popular shades 
though certain shades of heliotrope are bound to follow closely in 


the choice of colors. Greens, in both bright and dull tones, are good 
while dull blue with a tinge of gray, for street wear, will be seen. 

Velvets will be carried all through the spring and summer as a 
trimming, and especially on the taffetas in both black and colors 
with miles of this easily-applied trimming used. For dressy 
gowns taffetas will hold their popularity, but, to be effective, must 
be elaborately trimmed, and always with something of a direct and 
strong contrast, in order to bring out their style and crisp texture. 
Skirts are usually kept all black, but the bodice must take on color 
and much trimmed effects. As an odd skirt to wear with fancy 
waists the taffeta is quite the proper thing, and is prettier when 
trimmed from waist to hem in going-around effect. The blacksatin 
skirt, too, is much used for this purpose, and the plain elegance of 
this skirt has given way to one much trimmed with ruffles, folds 



THE LATEST CARRIAGE COSTUME. 

Any of the light weight spring cloths or plain wools may 
be utilized in this simple costume ; the skirt has an over- 
dress, cut shorter in the back, and bordered with a band of 
a darker shade ; the blouse is cut off at the waist line and fulled 
mto a band ; it is round necked and finished with two collars, show- 
ing the light bodice beneath ; high neck band and collar shaped 
with gores ; 7 yards of double width wool ; the skirt is cut in three 
pieces and is 4 yards wide. 


ruches, and bands of jet or silk passementerie or lace. Sometimes 
these bands of open work are placed over white or a color, but more 
often they are kept black and rich, which makes a better foil for the 
ornately decorated bodice. 


aii soics or raorics are shown in bayadere stripes, many of them 
being figured as well. Some of the watered silks show a navy baya- 
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dere effect, scattered over with large satin polka spots, open discs 
and other small designs. Bayadere will be good style all spring and 
summer on all sorts of gowns, but must be wisely avoided by short 
women, who should always stick to up and down trimmings. 

Serges never lose favor with well-dressed women, and are brought 
out this season in wide- wale weave- in plain coloring, and some of 
them have bright colors woven through with good effect. These 
are made up with either many rows of braid machine stitching folds 
or tiny tucks that look like cords. A handsome gown of this fabric 
came under the notice of the writer, and is one of the latest Paris 
productions. The skirt was tucked in this cord-like fashion, but in- 
stead of running around the skirt in plain rows, was tucked in 
waves. The bodice was made in blouse fashion, and had the same 
waved tucks running across the back and the fronts up to the point 
where it met the full blousey vest of cream lace and crepe de chine. 



SPRING WALKING COSTUME. 

The skirt is of fawn vicuna, crossed by bands of white satin stud- 
ded with topaz ; the emerald velvet coat is bound with white satin 
and has revers of the fawn cloth, edged with chiffon, wrought in 
Parisian embroidery ; it opens over a waist of daffodil chiflon ; the 
coat sleeves have military cuffs of the wool ; 5 yards of 42-inch ma- 
terial ; 5 of 22-inch velvet, 

Dress skirts for the spring measure not over four yards around 
and some less. For goods of narrow width and all washable mater- 
ials, the seven gore bell skirt, which fits very closely across the front 
and hips, with much fulness at the back, is the best model. For 
wider fabrics the same width and general effect is used, but abroad 
side gore is used instead of the two side gores. The Paquin skirt, 


which has a circular flounce running high at the back and low in 
/ront, will be good all spring and summer in both thick and thin 
materials, but must be hung from the band and shaped at the lower 
edge, with the greatest care and precision. 

Sleeves continue small and are growing more diminutive each 
day, though the sleeve with no fullness or trimming at the top 
receives a very cool reception by most of women, and are seldom 
seen except on women who have more gowns than days in which to 
wear them. All thin gown sleeves should be trimmed but it must 
be confined to the extreme shoulder point, and made to stand out 
rather than down. Sleeves to ball dresses and other evening 
gown are more imagined than really in sight, most of them having 
a tiny upstanding puff more like a roll or twist for a finish. 

The fancy waist is more popular than ever notwithstanding the 
hue and cry of designers to down them. Those of transparent fabrics 
are perhaps more worn, though taffetas, satins, bengalines and 
and other silken fabrics, hold their own. Bodices of net in fancy 
and plain meshes, are made over self color, or show a lining of con- 
trasting shade, depending upon the skirt with which it is to be worn. 
In some of them a lining cut low is shown and the sleeves are 
transparent from shoulder to wrist, the latter having a fall of lace 
coming well over the hand. 

We are told to prepare ourselves for the return of the bustle, any 
length from seven inches to the old-time extended that reaches the 
bottom of the dress skirt. Even now many dressmakers put in 
three or more steels at the back of the dress skirt, to hold it well 
out from the figure, or else make a silken petticoat with the entire 
back stiffened, which brings about the same standing out effect. 

Blue in all the shades of navy, turquoise, gray and lavender tints, is 
prophesied as one of the leading colors for spring. Yellow, we are 
told, will take the lead in millinery, and the all black hat will be 
more worn than ever. Black flowers of all sorts will be much used, 
while black wings and ostrich feathers will figure conspicuously. 
Braids of straw are more artistic than ever, and those of tuscan 
style will have a wider use than for many years. Jewelled effects 
are not so effective in summer millinery as in winter headgear, still 
the ornamental buckles and pins shown for the coming season seem 
to have out-glittered anything heretofore seen. 

Belts are marvels of beautiful workmanship and coloring, and 
are sold all the way from the bargain table price, up to an alarm- 
ingly high figure. All sorts of colored stones and enameled effects 
are placed on the open- wrought gold and silver belt, many of them 
being made elastic so as to be worn over a street blouse as well as 
a house waist. Too, these flexible ones may be drawn down in a 
point in front, more like a girdle. Fancy ribbon belts with ornate 
metal buckles and clasps, will be greatly courted for the dainty thin 
summer gowns and shirt waists. 

Mull chiffon lace, net and Liberty silk are made up into neck 
decorations of all styles. The long tie of sheer texture goes twice 
around the neck and ties under the chin in a broad soft bow, the 
ends being finished with a pleating of the same, or hemstitched 
hems, sometimes having fine tucks above them. One of the newest 
ties for women is the sailor knot of silk with broad ends, which 
is sometimes trimmed. Women have returned to the old style of 
wearing beads about the neck, either pearls, Venetian beads or coral. 

Roman striped sashes with deep knotted sewing silk fringe on the 
ends, are revived again in all the gorgeous colors, and Roman rib- 
bon neckties matching them are much worn, tied in a four-in-hand 
knot. 

Medici collars will be much worn on bodices and jackets during 
the Spring months. 

Barings have almost entirely disappeared, but, bracelets, bangles, 
chains, numberless rings and small pins, appear simultaneously on 
one women’s toilet. 

Long sleeves are bringing about the use of the old time one-but- 
ton glove. 

Linen collars and cuffs grow more in evidence each day, in conse- 
quence of which many new designs are seen in cuff buttons, with 
the cameo as the latest novelty. 

Shell and amber side combs are quite as prevalent as ever, and a 
gold pin is the correct thing with which to catch the stray 
hairs at the nape of the neck. 

Mary Katharine Howard. 


[The designs in this article are given through the courtesy of The Morse 
Broughton Co., New York.] 
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Say not farewell,, 3 — 5. 


To Mrs. Geo. M.K.ent. teRst* am. h.«s. 


By J. HI .Bradford. ^ 
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Andante espressivo. 


Words c Music by _ 

RAYM9AD A.BRoWrtB. 
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Kindly -mo^Hon Ev’ry Month when answering advertisement. 



HOROI 


SUPERFLUOUS H1IR REMOVED 

When you have tried all other " re- 
movers,” use mine. Only one sure way 
to take hairs off face, neck, arms, etc., so 
they never return, dissolve the roots. 
Helen Marko’s Depilatory will do 
\ it, nothing else will. French secret, 
gr Write for information that will make 
a you happy, sent sealed in plain envel- 
ope, free. My personal attention given you. 
_ Mrs. HELEN K. MARKO 

^ Bqx 303»^ flew *ork City, jtf.Y. 

Kindly mention Ev ’ry Month when answering advertisement. 

^SCOPES. Toor Horoicop. Out. Send Dmt. of Birth, Sex and 12a. 

F I ?™*™ 0 ? h T return mail YODB CHARACTER end 80C. 

. V 0E8S *“ LIFE. Prof. P. STANTON, 294 Firet Are., NEW FORE. 

Kindly mention Ev’ry Month when answering advert isement. 

»T ONE DOLLAR 

Less than Regular Wholesale Price. 

To Reduce Our Enormous Stock. 

A rare chance to get a FIRST-CLASS WATCH 
at manufacturer’s cost. The movement is made 
r by one of the largest American manufacturers, 
finely jeweled, perfectly regulated, equal as time- 
keeporto the best made, and absolutely guaranteed 
~ for 6 years. The case is hunting or open 

face.magnificently engraved, SOLID 14K 
GOLD filled; 15 year guarantee with every 
watch. Wecan also give you awatch 
which LOOKS equally as well, with 
thesame movement, at the price of 
$3.65, but the case is NOT GOLD 
FILLED, but Electro gold plated, 
and it willnotwear as long as the 
$4.97 watch. We send you cither 
watch on approval and you can examine 
it, and if you are perfectly satisfied pay 
the express agent our price, otherwise 
hare it returned at our expense. Cut thia 
out and Elate what kind of watch you 
w»nt. the one for $3.65 or the one for 
54.97, whether Ladies’ or Gents* size, also 
gire your full name and addres^and the 
nearest express office. 1 fyou send moner 
With order we will enclose FREE > 
MAGNIFICENT CHAIN and CHARM* 
and guarantee absolute satisfaction. 

Ord er now, os this njaynotappear again. 

T. FKETER CO.. 

„ 298 22nd St., 

a, — =-r . De P t ' B 4* CHICAGO. 

Rfanaly mention Ev’ry Month when answering advertisement. 




2500 BICYCLES 


ON HAND. 


_ T , — THAT’STOO MANY 

We must close out our immense 
i stock of 97 models, including nearly 
1100 different makes, at prices which 
Iwill sell them note to make room for 
r 98 stock. You can make big money 
helping us. Second hand wheels $5.00 

to $20.00. New 97 models. $15.00 to $35.00 

Agents wanted. Wheels shipped subject to full exami- 
nation. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for c<m- 
fident.ial offer to the old reliable Bicycle House. 
BROWN-LEWIS CYCLE CO., Dept AJ CHICAGO, ILL. 
The above company are perfectly reliable.— Editor. 
Kindly mention Ev’ry Month when answering advertisement. 


HOMEWORK 


— A FEW MEN or WOMEN in every town to 
make novelties for us at their homes. Can 

. — — — ^ork day or evening and make $6 to $15 

weekly, according to the amount of time devoted to the work. Experience un- 
necessary, No canvassing. Steady employment the year round. Full partic- 

Kindly mention Ev’ry Month when answering ad vertisement 

SILVER WITCH FREE 

, These Watches are Solid Silver, and at retail would 
cost upwards of $8.00 or $10.00, but to introduce our 
Catalogue we will send youthisWatch 
Free if you take advantage of our 
marvellous offer. If you want one, 
write to us without delay. With your 
, letter send us 48 cents in stamps, for 
which wo will send you a Massive 
Curb Pattern Albert Chain and our offer. 
After you recelvo the beautiful Watch wo ■ 
shall expect you to show it to your friends 
J and call their attention to this advertiso- 
r ment. The Watch is sent Free, by Regis- 
tered Post, on your complying with our ad- 
vertisement, and tho marvellous offer which wo will send, and it is Fully 
Warranted. Money returned if not more than satisfied. Address at once* 

SAFE WATCH CO.. O Warrea Street, New York. 

Kindly mention Ev’ry Month when answering advertisement. 




Of the two volumes which appear simultane- 
ously, givingan insight into the artistic tem- 
peraments and whole life works of the two 
Rossettis, brother and sister, the one by 
Mr. Mackenzie Bell upon Christina Rossetti 
is the more comprehensive, and shows more 
completely and intelligently the achieve- 
ments of one of these remarkably gifted 
natures. It seems almost a pity that these 
volumes were not uniformly printed and 
bound for companionship, since these two 
poetic natures were inseparable in their life, 
in their work, and even in death. Of the ten 
chapters in Mr. Bell’s book the first four are 
strictly biographical, and sketch the sub- 
ject’s life from her birth in Charlotte Street, 
Portland Place, London, in 1830, to her 
death in Torrington. The concluding chap- 
ter of this biographical portion of the work 
is full of her personality and habits, which 
are so interesting to those by whom her 
memory is cherished. The following chap- 
ters are as strictly bibliographical as the 
first five are biographical. They review the 
products of her pen and frequently give the 
circumstances of composition. This part of 
Mr. Bell’s book may be regarded as a key to 
the whole of Christina Rossetti’s poetry, and 
by which many of its mysteries may be un- 
locked. The perusal of this fascinating vol- 
ume will give to many a new understanding 
and still deeper interest in the often mysti- 
cal verse written by this truly wonderful 
woman. Mr. Caine’s recollections of the 
brother, Dante Gabriel, are fully as interest- 
yet far from a biography, giving neither 
a study or criticism of his character or 
works. It is simply what it is called, ‘ ‘Recol- 
lections,” growing from a friendly acquaint- 
ance of three years, together with some 200 
letters written by the “poet-artist.” These 
two books are indeed an invaluable help in 
furthering the understanding of these most 
remarkable and shining characters. — Roberts 
Bros., Boston. 

A Students’ Edition of the Standard Dic- 
tionary has been issued, which will place the 
benefits of this valuable compilation within 
reach of* many who could not afford the 
larger volume. This Students’ Edition is 
designed to give the orthography, pronuncia- 
tion, meaning and etymology of over 60,000 
of the principal words and phrases of the 
English-speaking people. It is embellished 
with some 1,225 illustrations, and has in ad- 
dition an appendix of* proper names, foreign 
phrases, faulty diction, disputed pronuncia- 
tion and abbreviations. The volume was 
prepared by Mr. James C. Fernald, editor, 
Francis A. March, LL.D., consulting editor, 
John W. Palmer, M. D., William R. Coch- 
rane, Francis A. March Jr., Ph. D., Emma 
Fiske Roberts, M. A., and Frank H. Vize- 
telly, associate editor.— Funk and Wagnalls 
Company, New York. 


THE 


LATEST BOOKS 


FOR 

PIANO PUPILS. 

INTERVALS, CHORDS AND EAR 
TRAINING. 

Jean Parkman Brown. A simple yet tho- 
rough set of exercises and examples in rudimen- 
tary harmony. Written for the use of voune 
1 E i ndo £ sed by the press and leadi/g pro? 
fessional teachers of Boston. Price §1.00. 

PIANO CLASSICS. Vol. III. 

A collection of the best works of modern 

f -5SSS2 8 ; Hai ? ds ?mely printed and “Sund! 
Barge sheet music size. Price $1.00. 

EASY PIECES IN EASY KEYS. 

Pianoforte pieces for young 
Sons Price* 50 cents'. the beSt ° f ree<mt publlca - 

T0NE PICTURES. 

I?l e f Lo . w - A collection of twenty-three 
Pianoforte duets for pupil and 
older pupil. Prlmo part within the 

fl VA Vovc cer 


teacher or pu^a. mmu part 

compass of five keys. Price 75 cents, 


MOTHER GOOSE SONGS WITHOUT 
WORDS. 

b Ab°°k of seventy easy pianoforte solos em- 

OLIVER DITS0N CO., 

453 - 463 Washington St., 

Boston. 


NEW YORK 

C. H. DITSON & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 
J. E. DITSON & CO. 



buys a copy of the March 
issue of the 


musical Record 


It contains 


A Harmonic Grind, F. E. Regal. 
The Modern Slow Allegro, 

W. F. Apthorp. 
A Potpourri, Philip Hale. 

A Possible Remedy, 

Josephine Tozie. 
Are There No More Great 
Singers? J. F. Botume. 


Music in London, J. F. Runciman. 
New York Letter, 

W. J. Henderson. 
Chicago Letter, W. Armstrong. 
Boston Concerts, Philip Hale. 
Edited by PHILIP HALE. 


■xr t <lli J-'ievvsucinus ana 

Yearly subscriptions at $ 1.00 received by the 
OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 453 Washington 
street, or at the office of the paper, 90 and 91 Equit- 
able Building, Boston. 

Also Decker Building, N. Y. 
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R.VAILLANT,U.S. Agency/ 

j 64 BROAD ST. ALY. J 


This 


is a 


TONIC 


WINE 


is a 


and has more 
sustaining 
qualities than 
any tonic 
concoction in 
the market. 

Don’t forget it 


Pure Wine 

and so certified 
by the U. S. 
Government. 

Sold by Druggists 
and Grocers. 


i 

lindly mention Ev’ry Month when answering advertisement. 



flypnotfom 

Learn to Hypnotize. You can control others 
and compel them to think, act and feel as you desire. 
Gratifies every wish. You can make others love 


and obey you. Produces fun by the hour. Cures dis- 
eases and bad habits. New and Instantaneous 
method. Quickest and best on earth. I guarantee 
success. Mammoth illustrated LESSO/V and full 
particulars sent postpaid for 70 cts. Write to-day. 
Prof. L. A. Harraden, Hypnotist, Station 24 JACKSON, 3IICH» 
Kindly mention Ev’ry Month when answering advertisement. 


696s 


k New Samplo styles of Envelope Silk Fringe 
i CARDS, &o., 20 New Songs, 100 Rich and Racy 
" Jokes, 1 pack Escort Cards, 1 pack Fun Caras, 

1 pack Acquaintance Cards and Standard Beau Catcher. 

ALL FOR TWO CENTS. CKOWN CARD CO., Cadiz, Ohio. 
Kindly mention Ev’ry Month when answering advertisement. 


MONOGRAMS, FLAGS, AND COAT OF ARMS. 

For Decorating Fans and Collections, in single pieces or 
sheets from 1 cent upwards. ROBERT SNEIDER CO., 
Engravers, 145 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 

Kindly mention Ev’ry Month when answering advertisement. 


ENJOY TURKISH BATHS AT HOME 

3 cts. EACH. -Also Vapor Baths, Sulphur, Pertumed 
or Medicated. Write for interesting Book, 
Free. Water Baths cleanse the outer skin only. 
Our method far superior. Cleanses, Purifies, In- 
vigorates entire system. Prevents disease. Use our 
Quaker Bath Cabinet. Best, cheapest for family 
use. Costs Nothing to Try It. Over 97, COO 
happy users. Produces health, strength, vigor. 
Beautifies complexion. Cures colds, rheuma- 
tism. obesity, la grippe, etc., all blood, skin, nerv- 
ous and kidney troubles. Excellent for female ilia. 



AGENTS WANTED, Men and Women. $100 a Month and 
Expenses. Write us. F. WORLD MF6. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Kindly mention Ev’ry Month when answering advertisement. 


SECRET 


motion about th* 

, — of5 Bov Fri.ndi. 

■ Address with stamp THE HTAE, Box B- 11, OAK PARK, ILL. 

Kindly mention Ev’ry Month when answering advertisement. 

PTTRTflLANTERNS WANTED § R ND E Mf 

I if I a»M i*aHARBACH & C0.809 FilbertSt.Phiia.Pa. 
MARRIAGE TAPER Agency 52, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Kindly mention Ev’ry Month when answering advertisements 


“Oar 9 98 Book” 

FOR 

EMBROIDERERS 

Jnst Published. Entirely New 
Features, 135 Engraved Ill- 
ustrations. Over 200 Original 
Patterns Described. 

The possessor of this book has practically 
before her our whole stock of Centrepieces, 
Doyleys and Stamped Novelties. 

A new feature of^Our’GS Book” is the 
series of Colored Illustrations, reproduc- 
ing in colors, various embroidered Flow- 
ers, Leaves and Borders, showing clearly 
justhow to shade each part of the work. 
Send 10 cents for the book. Ask for 
“Our *98 Book.” 

THE BRAINEBD A ARMSTRONG CO., 

143 Union Street, New London, Conn. 
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“Men in Epigram,” is an excellent selec- 
tion of wit, wisdom and satire from the 
world’s best writers of prose and verse. 


FREE TO MILLIONS. 

A Valuable Little Book Sent Free for the 


This volume, which is uniform with 
“ Women in Epigram,” both being compiled 
by Frederick W. Morton, is spicy and enter- 
taining, not only on account of the brilliant 
thoughts, but for the diversity as well as 
style. A well arranged double index, em- 
braces a great variety of subjects and authors 
which makes the little volume doubly useful 
as a reference book. — A. C. McClurg and 
Company, Chicago. 

Among the thousands of novels issued dur- 
ing the year, but few attain marked success. 
It seems that the little volume by M. E. 
Baugh, called ‘ ‘ Her Fortune : Her Mis- 
fortune” might well be among the number. 
It is one of those bright and happy told 
stories which is refreshing in its quaintness, 
and a pleasure to the reader. — F. Tennyson 
Neely. New York. 

Ida C. Whittier has published a volume of 
her poems, the most notable of which is 
“Eagle Gate.” The author publishes a let- 
ter from the late John G. Whittier, in which 
she says, “I am glad a Whittier wrote the 
‘Eagle Gate.’” All the poems in this vol- 
ume are excellent, and it is not out of place 
to expect even better works from the pen of 
this bright woman. — W. B. Conkey & Co.. 
Chicago. 

Mrs. Arthur Giles’ new book, called 
“ Wreath of Eve,” is a charming little story. 
Though the thread of the narrative is by 
no means new, it is told in a vivid and dra- 
matic style, without savoring of the sensa- 
tional. It pictures true life in its various 
moods, ana is interwoven with many of 
life’s daily lessons, taught in the school of 
experience. Many will enjoy reading this 
clever work — F. Tennyson Neely, New York. 

“Vivian of Virginia,” a new American 
historical novel, by Hubert Fuller, is based 
upon the incidents surrounding Bacon’s re- 
bellion against Governor Berkley. The story 
brings in a very complicated state of affairs, 
resulting from the hero, who is a gentleman 
adventurer, falling in love with the Gover- 
nor’s neice, who lives in the Governor’s own 
house. The author cleverly masters the 
situation, and produces an interesting and 
spirited narrative in every way worthy of 
being read. — Lamson, Wolff e and Company. 

A neatly arranged and printed pamphlet 
has just been issued, called “ Edmund Rout- 


Asking. 


Medical books are not always interesting 
reading, especially to people enjoying good 
health, but as a matter of fact scarcely one 
person in ten is perfectly healthy, and even 
with such, sooner or later sickness must 
come. 

It is also a well-established truth that nine- 
tenths of all diseases originate with a break- 
ing down of the digestion, a weak stomach 
weakens and impoverishes the system, mak- 
ing it easy for disease to gain a foothold. 

Nobody need fear consumption, kidney dis- 
ease, liver trouble or a weak heart and ner- 
vous system as long as the digestion is good 
and the stomach able to assimilate plenty of 
wholesome food. 

Stomach weakness shows itself in a score 
of ways, and this little book describes the 
symptoms and causes and points the way to 
a cure so simple that anyone can understand 
and apply. 

Thousands have some form of stomach 
trouble and do not know it. They ascribe 
the headaches, the languor, nervousness, 
insomnia, palpitation, constipation and sim- 
ilar symptoms to some other cause than the 
true one. Get your digestion on the right 
track and the heart trouble, lung trouble, 
liver disease or nervous debility will rapidly 
disappear. 

This little book treats entirely on the 
cause and removal of indigestion and its ac- 
companying annoyances. 

It describes the symptoms of Acid Dys- 
pepsia, Nervous Dyspepsia, Slow Dyspepsia, 
Amylaceous Dyspepsia, Catarrh of Stomach 
and all affections of the digestive organs in 
plain language easily understood and the 
cause removed. 

It gives valuable suggestions as to diet, 
and contains a table giving length of time 
required to digest various articles of food, 
something every person with weak digestion 
should know. 

No price is asked, but simply send your 
name and address plainly written on postal 
card to the F. A. Stuart Co. , Marshall, Mich. , 
requesting a little book on Stomach Diseases 
and it will be sent promptly by return mail. 



LCAnsi iu n i mu nits 

, Greatest wonder of the earth. Makes hours 
S of fun. You can make the weak as strong 
•I as a lion, or the bully as timid as a child. 

/ You can cure disease 
n or bad habits, cause 
» others to “ come ” to 
Li you, love & obey 

, _ V.you, Every -wish 

Cratined. I guarantee success. Lesson $ 
pos tpaid. lOcts. Address, Prof. J. R. K 

HERRIN, Boxl01,Pesotum, Ills.'* 4 ***“ # 

Kindly mention Ev’ry Month wnen answering advertisement. 

FREE TO ALL WOMEN. 

I have learned of a very simple home treatment which 
will readily cure all female disorders. It is nature’s own 
remedy and I will gladly send it free to every suffering 
woman. Address Mabel E. Rush, Joliet, 111. 

Kindlv mention Ev’ry Month when answering advertisement. 



$5,000.00 REWARD ^ 

FOR ANY FAILURE. 

Hair on Face, Neck and Arms Removed in 3 Hinnies by 
MME. A. RUPPERT’S DEPILATORY. 

The above offer, Five Thousand ($5,000) Dollars Reward, is bona fide. Any one having hair on any part of the person 
t hat Mme. A. Ruppert’s wonderful Depilatory will not remove, without injury to the skin, in three minutes, will re- 
ceive this amount of money. Mme. Ruppert refers anyone interested as to her financial responsibility, to the pub- 
lishers of this journal. The offer is genuine. 

Mme. Ruppert's Depilatory is wonderful in its action, immediately dissolving all super- 
fluous hair from face, neck, arms or any part of the person. It acts like magic. One appli- 
cation removes entirely all disfiguring hair inside of 8 minutes. Every bottle is 
guaranteed or money refunded. Its application is so simple that a child can use it 
without the slightest injury. Mme. Ruppert has placed this wonderful DEPILATORY 
within the reach of all. A bottle will be mailed to anyone in plain wrapper on 
receipt of $1.00, although the price of a first-class preparation of this kind should be 
much higher. 

Mme. A. Ruppert’s Gray Hair Restorative, 

but recently discovered by Mme. Ruppert, is not a dye, but restores gray hair to its natural 
color. It fills a long-felt want, as hair dyes are obnoxious to the refined taste, being sticky 
or of a disagreeable odor, or rub off. This Restorative is colorless like watei and does not 
stain. The same Restorative is used on hair of all colors. It is sent only by express. The 
price is $2.50 per bottle and will be sent in plain wrapper to any address on receipt of price. 

MADAME A. RUPPERT’S FACE BLEACH 

has been for years a familiar household word. Most everyone knows directly or indirectly 
of its great merit for the removal of Freckles, Tan, Sallowness, Blackheads, Pimples, etc. It 
has not even a competitor worthy of the name. Face Bleach sells at $2.00 per bottle or three bottles, taken together, 
for $5.00. Sent only by express. Mme. Ruppert’s book, “ How to be Beautiful,” sent free on application. 

Address in confidence, 

MADAME A. RUPPERT, 6 East 14th Street, New York City, N. Y. 

Kindly mention Ev’ry Month when answering advertisement. 



